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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


For toddlers: swim-suits with built-in safety 
For our 21,000 blind: a brand-new primer 


MUSICAL TO WATCH: Got It Made, this 
year’s McGill student show that’s showing 
signs of repeating the phenomenal 1957 suc- 
cess story of My Fur Lady. Like MFL, 

Got It Made is a book show (not a plotless 
revue), written by five McGill undergrads, 
scored by a sixth, but its only direct connection 
is through Brian Macdonald, who directed 
both. This one’s a spoof on sex in advertising 
(“What sells Gleem? And Brylcreem? Chest 
tattoos? Blue suede shoes? 





BINNIE & RANDALI 


A Liberal leader? Saltpeter?) and politics 
(A “Toronto Movement” is out to clothe all animals). Among the youngsters 
getting rave revues in Got It Made’s first Montreal appearances were lan 
Binnie, 21-year-old actor-singer-co-producer-writer and Linda Randall, 

a dancing coed who turned a minor part into a show-stopper. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF CASH as an instrument of trade 

is getting new impetus from a plan called Master Credit Service started 

in Ottawa last summer and being copied in other Canadian cities. 

MCS, founded by former city finance commissioner Alfred Ritchie, works 
like this: Members get an identification card and a book of vouchers good at 
435 Ottawa stores, cleaners, theatres and beauty parlors. They pay 
one bill at the end of the month. Cost to members: Nothing, if they pay 
up each month; 1% % 


Cost to stores: 5%. 


a month on unpaid balances after that. 


BECAUSE A TORONTO MOTHER GOT HER DANDER UP over 
bulky life-jackets (her kids always squirmed out of them), some toddlers will 
find swimming easier and just as safe this year. The mother: Mrs. Sylvia 
Birchall, wife of a paper-company executive. The result of her annoyance: 

a bathing suit with foam-rubber built into the collar and panties, called 
Swimeeze. Already in production, the suit will sell for $9.95 


A MAN WHO WAS PORTRAYED IN EXODUS, the 
best-selling Leon Uris novel that painted a highly unfavorable 
picture of the way British soldiers treated Jewish refugees, 
will strike back with a novel of his own—his fifth—next 

year. He’s Charles de Verteuil, an Englishman (name 

ZY notwithstanding) now living in Oakville, Ont. In the late 40s 
/“ he was an intelligence officer in Cyprus, helping filter the 
flow of Jews to Israel. Exodus calls him “pasty-faced.” He 
calls Exodus “grossly inaccurate.” Working title for his 
reprisal: Is There Shelter? 


AFTER YEARS OF LEARNING BRAILLE from strictly British and 
strictly U.S. texts, Canada’s 21,000 blind will get a primer of their own. 
Volume I, by Elwood Greenfield, 33-year-old Saskatoon blind teacher, 

will be out this year. Doing away with such atrocities as (from a U. K. text) 
“Hence the wrongfulness of city comment led to action,” Greenfield’s 

book will teach braille in simple stories in Canadian terms. More news for 
the blind: A Vancouver teacher, Donald MacLaren, has assembled an 

LP record of distinctive sounds (magazine-rustling, footsteps, a buzzing 
drill for a dentist’s office) to guide them through new experiences. And the 
Winnipeg CNIB is working on transcribing Maclean’s onto tape. 


A DISAGREEMENT THAT’S NETTLED U.S.-CANADA RELATIONS 
since the early 1800s could be solved once and for all this month. It’s 
over how far from its coastline a nation can control the sea. We’re going 

to the Law of the Sea Conference in Geneva brandishing a “six-plus-six” 
formula — that gives a country territorial rights six miles out (instead of 
three) and control over fishing for another six. U.S. officials would like 

to see “traditional fishing rights” (to our three-mile limit) written into 

the rule. But chances are they'll go along with us rather than let some 
other nations impose a flat twelve-mile limit and thereby close some 

narrow international straits to the U.S. Navy. 
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KUDOS FOR OUR YOUNG BRAINS 


Science fairs boost pride and projects 


IGNORING black leather jackets in 
favor of white lab coats, more and more 
Canadian teenagers are getting their 
kicks from an impressively mature pur- 
suit: assembling intricate exhibits for 
competitive science fairs. 

This year, they'll show everything 
from model rocket-launchers to the 
brains of fish at fairs in Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Sarnia, Ont., and 
Mc Masterville, Que. But, with a nation- 
al Science Fairs Council set up recently 
in Ottawa, chances are this kind of show 
will become almost as common — and 
almost as popular — as the spring prom. 
Next on the list will probably be Fred 
ericton, N.B., and Cornwall, Ont 

So far, there’s no al!-Canadian winner 
declared, but last year, John Labow, a 
15-year-old Forest Hill Collegiate stu 
dent, won Toronto’s first fair and was 
sent to the U.S. national finals in Con 






P% 
LABOW 


necticut. Labow’s entry, a beep-beeping 
scale model of a space satellite, won 
second prize: a week on a U.S. battle 
ship 

In Canada, the winners get 
awards or scholarships. But there are 
other incentives. Sponsoring industries 
scout the exhibitors for likely 
emplovees 

Most often, the youngsters say, they 
build their exhibits just to satisfy thei 
curiosily 
took boiled the 
bones and reassembled the skeleton for 
display 


cash 


future 


Last year, a Vancouver girl 


apart a fox carcass, 


In one year, the Toronto fair, spon- 
sored by the Swansea, Ont., Rotary Club 
and the Toronto Telegram, has grown 
to include all Ontario. Says a Rotarian 
“If you talk to these kids for five min 
utes, you get an inferiority complex.” 

— SHIRLEY MAIR 


SHOULD WE TURN NEUTRAL? sewbook says yes 


SCHOLARLY James 
M. Minifie. who’s been 
reporting Washington 
news events on the CBC 
since 1953 and in other 
media and from other 
theatres for many years 
before that, will make 
some news of his own 
next month 
Rhodes scholar 





At §9. 
publish his first book. Its title 


Minifie will 
Peace 
maker or Powdermonkey (McClelland 
and Stewart). Its theme: Canada should 
get out of regional defense alliances and 
adopt a policy which Minifie calls “posi 
tive neutralism.” That's the only way, 
Minifie insists, we can avoid continuing 
to be just a “junior echo of Washington 
in world circles. 

On the way to making his point, 
Minifie tramples roughshod over some 
delicate subjects. Sample comments 
On NORAD: “It is not concerned with 
the defense of Canada.” 

On the DEWline: “Designed to bring 


down bombers coming over the Pole be 


fore they reach the (U.S.) heartland 

It does not matter that a stick of 
nuclear bombs could wipe out the popu- 
lation of Saskatchewan and make its 
farmland unusable for years he 
American view is better Saskatchewan 


than North Dakota; better Winnipeg 
than Chicago. Powdermonkeys are ex 
pendable.” 


On NATO: 
maintaining U.S. forces in Europe 


only an excuse for 


If Canada wants to escape real military 
submersion, it had better get out of the 
way before the avalanche starts.” 

On India: “The U.S. now 
that India’s neutralism 

the West.” 

Is Minifie’s plan feasible? “That boils 
down to: Can Canadian neutralism be 
made advantageous to both the U.S 
and Russia?” says Minifie 
is, it can.” 

What about U.S 
answers that 


recognizes 
has helped 


‘The answer 


reaction? Minifie 
another question 
“What could the United States do to a 


with 


neutral that it has not already done to a 
faithful ally?” 


CARS GOING FEMININE women aad woman's touch 


TOMORROW'S CARS will have some 
of the aura of a well-appointed boudoir 
Reason: Ever more aware of women’s 
growing influence on the auto market 
(they “affect” two of every three pur 
chases and hold over a third of licenses) 
manufacturers have settled into a race 
to add feminine touches to their prod- 
ucts 

Most ‘60 models show some signs 
Swivel seats make it easier to get into 
a car while wearing a full skirt. Vacuum 
locks are safer with a carload of chil 
dren. Ford restyled 
when test-drivers reported the 
type was tough on fingernails 

But other, fluffer developments are 
creeping in: lighted vanity mirrors for 
sunvisors; umbrellas and luggage that 
match upholstery; fancy carpets for 
trunks; four (one to a season) sets of 
seatcovers; special shelves with elastic 
belts for handbags; linoleum flooring 
and magnetic toy-racks for station 
wagons. 


buttons 


proto 


ts door 


Pushing them are women designers 
GM has four 20% of its 
partment. Ford has a special “fashion 
trends 


design de 


section of its styling division 
(One slogan: Make the upholstery re 
mind her of her living room; the chrome 
remind her of silverware.) 
At Chrysler, Lois Zollicket 
interior decorator and fashion co-ord! 
nator, puts the women’s 
interiors ‘ 
Women may well have been behind 
all the significant auto news of recent 
Detroit's biggest dealer told Mac 
lean’s that women, not economy, are the 
behind compact cal 
park. 
And most designers ad 
mit that the “non-func- 
tional” outcroppings of 
the 50s — fins, chrome, 
jewelry-like dashboards 
-were an attempt to 


a former 


touch in all 


years 


biggest force 


they're easier to 


catch the women’s eye 
—-DON HAWKES 
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The reckless good sense of 


one dedicated backbencher 
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ruments 





d position. Moreover, the ar 





re unworthy of an informed min 
y rhe policy as announced has 
t mn every incentive to stability 
the production and marketing of these 
perishable products (and) cannot help 
it be self-defeating The tacts are 
( I ident tt tn chaotic conse 
uences of this polic innot escape 
or know the ric il situ 
tion 

I I Na rae Hd ot clude 
nor tl Knowing fraternity tne 
Calgary hoolteacher who is Conserva 
ve nii ter of agriculture the Hon 
Dous Harkness. In a testy speech a 
I } er the minister undertook to 
ip the “confusion” which, he said 
ppeared to obscure his farm price pol 
Harkness didn’t mention Nasserden 
I but plain he found the 

n rh npalalal 
fo Nasserden. the bombshell speech 
Oo i atte! just his Plall 
ty a n MP. It distresses him to be 
illed a heretic or a dissenting Tory. He 
onside himself a wholly faithful fol 


ower of John Diefenbaker, and indeed 


he said so in his speecl I believe the 
peopie of m constituency share with 
ne confidence in the present adminis 
trauon and tl incerity Of purpose 


Their belief in the prime minister’s in 
tegrity 1s stil nimpaired.” But Nasser 
len does believ n all modesty that he 


farmer, Knows more about farm 


problems than the government does, and 
ree bsolutely certain that he and 
%t Doug Harkness ts voicing the opin 
yn of prairie farmer on the price 
ppo e. By speaking out as he did 
hoped | . C I the govern 

I farn pr lic 
Accord lO a the textbooks on the 
parliamental ysten thi lea should 
ymmonplace as Nasserden seems 
hink it In fact, it's so unusual in 
Ottawa to be almost revolutionary 
G n I hink backt che hould 

l no veard 

About two years ago on train to To 
ronto, [| happened to sit beside Fred 
Stinso t young MP who had cap 
York ¢ ire for the Conservatives 
9S SUNSOI Toronto iwvyel 
I ] ork habit vno AC to get 
things done ind he admitted that par 
nentary life driving him right up 


he ask- 


1 Every morning I go to my office 








line O clock I do at home 
By ten, Im I've got all 
iv work dor | 1 the res 
f é 

| eek | i 1 on Stinson to see 
f opinion had changed tn two years 
H iid no. He can still handle all his 
onstituency business, check Hansard, 
ma write five additional 
€ day to total strangers in his 
Hn to invite their views on public 
ons (he gets a fair response to this 
iC " defore the morning 
off bre thing left to do ex 
| isten this 1s equally true 
for all private MPs who represent urban 
tdi on the government side, and he 
most of them dislike it as much as 

‘ oes 
Mind yot Stinson added loyally, “I 


vent lost confidence that we can soive 


blem. But we sure havent solv 


forty-seven this year. When he was first 
elected in 1954 he too was one of the 
young” members (forty is the bloom 
of youth in politics) and it was he who 
had the special duty of helping the 
youngsters of 1957 showing them 
around, telling them what to do, and 
irom time to time comforting those who 
found a backbencher’s life something of 
a disillusion. Hamilton could do this 
cheerfully, because he himself had en 


joyed the life. In his one term in oppo 


sition he’d been active, a valued member 


of a small “band of brothers.” During 
first two years of Conservative rule 
le Was even busier deputy house 
eader, chairman of the new members’ 
caucus, then parliamentary assistant to 
e minister of immigration. He was so 
busy, in fact, that his neglected business 
in Toronto nearly went broke, and he 
decided he couldn't afford to be a par- 
jamentary assistant again. So now, for 
the first time in his six years in parlia- 
ment, John Hamilton is learning what 
t's like to be an ordinary backbencher 
on the government side 

I must admit it’s rougher than I'd 
ealized,” he says. What makes it rough 

having nothing much to do 


But if that’s the way they feel, why 
font they follow Ed Nasserden’s ex- 
ample? Why don't they get up in the 
House of Commons and say what they 
link. instead of what they think the 
government thinks they think? 

The answer is ambition. Two years 


igo it Was commonplace to refer to the 
young Conservative members as “am- 
bitious, aggressive men.” Today the two 
idjectives no longer go together. Those 
ho are ambitious are not aggressive, 
ind those who are still aggressive are 
not so ambitious any more 

The latter is the smaitler group 

The opinion seems to be unanimous 
imong his backbench colleagues that 
Ed Nasserden “did himself no good” 
y his outburst of candor. He attracted 
infavorable attention, which ts unlikely 
to be forgotten. Therefore it is assumed 

it he has disqualified himself as a 
future parliamentary secretary, or a 
minister of agriculture in the still farther 


re. He is in danger of having to 


fe aS a sim 


spend his entire political 


ple. private member of parliament — 
and it’s taken for granted nowadays that 


this is a dismal fate 

Indeed, that’s the root of the trouble. 
For some reason, financial or other, no- 
body is content nowadays with the status 
f member of parliament. It’s either a 


tep toward something else or a waste 


oO 


of time, in the eyes of an able young 
politician. If that could be corrected, 
and able men induced to run for parlia- 
ment as a sufficient end in itself, the 
Parliament of Canada might regain the 
ability to perform its most important 
function as the only check, under our 
ystem, upon an otherwise all-powerful 
executive 

Officially, the MPs are supposed to 
make their views known for the govern 
ment’s guidance in the privacy of 
caucus. Actually they do nothing of the 
sort. “We spend most of our time in 
caucus talking about secretarial service 
or parking space,” one glum young Tory 
said. “We are never consulted about pol 
icy, and hardly ever get a chance to dis- 
cuss it at all 

And since they get little chance to 
discuss policy, they have no great in- 
centive to study new legislation care- 
fully. In fact, they feel no direct in 


1 


centive to do anything at all. »& 
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BACKSTAGE IN VISION 


Color-blind? (Are you sure?) What it means to those who are 


Backstage wITH TV ADS 


One man's war to kick them off the CBC 





color - blind applicants as officers, ness discovered at OCA is proba- LIVES THERE a 
\ seamen or signalmen, but will take bly about average for the country. TV - watcher with 
them for most trades. The army, The Toronto tests will be the best soul so dead he 
except for a few specific jobs (para- _ indicator yet, but one survey found never to himself 
trooping is one) doesn’t care 11.2% of Canadian males were has wished he'd 
The Ontario College of Art has color-blind. Women, for complex seen his last com 
tested its students for three years genetic reasons, are afflicted much mercial? It's doubt > 
and found, to ifs surprise, nearly less frequently. Most national aver ful. But few ever 
one of every 10 students suffers ages are lower than Canada’s. In get around to do- 
from some color-perception diffi Negro males it’s about 1% ing anything con 
SCORES OF PARENTS in Toron- culty. Those students are told about Color-blindness can be a handi structive about it 
to will learn this year that their it (few color-blind people know cap in some branches of some Here’s the story 
children are color-blind. To most they are) but not thrown out. Says sciences -— physics, chemistry, sur- of one man who tried. and tried, and 
of them the news—one result of a Gene Butt, an OCA instructor and gery — where color perception is The man is Douglas Sloan, a black-haired, long 
mass testing of school-kids by the president of the Color Council of crucial. But some successful scien jawed, 28-year-old Ulsterman from Belfast who land 
city’s health department—will come Canada “Many color-defectives tists are color-blind ed in Canada 30 months ago. He works in a chemical 
as a mild shock. And some will be have a better than average sense of How about daily life? Except research lab just east of Montreal and lives quietly 
perturbed light and dark values. And they can for a few petty annoyances like in a nearby village with his wife and infant daughter. 
Should they be? /s color-blind improve their color discrimination.” trying to match socks or find a His opponent: The CBC, a crown corporation that 
ness a handicap? The answer, su Some highly successful artists red golf tee in green grass, the gets about 10% of its radio costs and 30% of its TV 
prisingly, is not much. Even in have been color-blind: Whistler, color-blind aren't really handicap costs from advertisers, the rest from the public 
fields in which you'd expect it might Constable and Gauguin, the experts ped. The battle lines: Sloan sees and hears radio and TV 
be important, color-blindness can now figure, all suffered some de Even driving a car presents no commercials as electronic versions of the Chinese 
hold you back in remarkably few fects. Arthur Heming (1870-1940), problem Traffic lights in most water torture—"“banal, cacophonous, impertinent and 
careers who was one of Canada’s best- modern cities mix some blue with often misleading abominations.” What's more, he says, 
The RCAF won't accept appli- known painters and a frequent green lights, some orange with red. they're always unnecessary on the CBC 
cants classified as “color-defective Maclean’s cover artist. worked All but the tiny percentage of The campaign: “Insulted beyond endurance” by a 
unsafe” (meaning with major diffi- largely in yellows and blacks—the people who see only black-and- toothpaste jingle on his car radio, Sloan decided 
culties) except for a few skilled only two tones he could distinguish white can tell the difference. And “somebod) had to fight it.” He fired off a letter to the 
trades where the applicant is al- clearly the red’s always on top. CBC asking for a transcript of the commercial which 
ready skilled. The navy won't take [he proportion of color-blind- — DERM DUNWOODY had included, he says, a cleverly worded pitch that 


sounded as though the CBC itself was endorsing the 
toothpaste. Months later he got a polite letter and “an 
entirely different script—no doubt by accident.” 
Backstage IN sport / How MDs add zing, safety to athletes’ performances His outrage cooled by time, Sloan did no more until 
a he was assailed by an “even uglier” jingle, this time 
praising a gasoline. Boiling over again, Sloan wrote 
in duplicate to BBG chairman Stewart and to the 


FOR DECADES, doctors who ad- ed on strenuous calisthenics and In hockey: Boston 1D, S| CBC’s commercial acceptance department asking foi 
minister to athletes have been had only one rigid training rule: Bruin team doctor 4 Ye a fair chance to buy time to blast back 

pretty well content to patch up the — wear a hat in winter Edward R. Brown, J Stewart, noting that he himself had found it “some 
breaks and bruises that go almost In football: A study found more is plumping for relief” to watch commercial-free BBC-TV on a recent 
automatically with most sports than a quarter of imjuries are suf- football shoulder PED: visit to Britain, said there was no legal reason why 
Now, more and more. theyre ap- fered by halfbacks pads, sturdier shin e Sloan couldn't go right ahead but doubted that any 
plying some of the knowledge In basketball: A ‘. pads and knee cages to lessen the CBC station would carry his ads 

they've gained to both sprucing up physician with the >) % chance of injury The commercial acceptance department wrote one 


athletes’ performances and prevent professional St 


ing injuries. Scope Weekly, an Louis Hawks 


Some general notes and com- 
ment from the doctors 


letter treating Sloan's bid as a joke. When Sloan point 
ed out he wasn't fooling, they wrote a second saying 








authoritative U.S. medical news- clamped a weighted “ Children shouldn't get into or CBC time was for sale only to advertisers with 
paper, recently published a detailed Straitjacket around oe ganized, competitive sports during ‘specific goods or services for sale.” 

series on some of the things doctors star forward Clyde puberty The next round: While the CBC stands pat, Sloan 
are finding out about the sports Lovellette and worked with him on “ Grunting and groaning spur is mustering strength for a fresh thrust. In free eve 
world and how they're applying it deep kneebends all summer. Result athletes on to greater performances nines (with his radio turned off) Sloan writes radio 
\ few Lovellette is jumping a scientifically (so do loud noises such as a Start stations and publications asking for a chance to air 
In swimming: Doc- — measured 8 inches higher this year, ing pistol) his views and polishes up a draft for his commercial 
tors noted that the ,¢ \ ¥ grabbing more rebounds “ Pep pills don’t hurt perform- With a nod to the CBC’s claim that its programs 
most successful col- In baseball: Boston Red Sox phy- ances cost Canadians oniy 4c a day each, Sloan wraps up his 
lege coach in the sician, Ralph P. McCarthy, has ™” Warm-up exercises don't really case like this 

U. S.. Yale’s Bob + found an unexpected cause of sore help ‘Remember, fricnds, for an extra penny a day you 
Kiphuth, eschewed “ae arms—poor co-ordination between “ The safest sport: bowling. Most can run those admen right out of your house 
diets for his swimmers, concentrat the pitcher's stride and arm dangerous: boxing KEN LEFOLII 


PIP 
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: = to judge the nation’s economy — the midwest. A few of them poured 10 shot glasses exactly fuil ; 
B ackgroun a look at the color of your neighbor's CANADA U.S. in 17 seconds vithout spilling a drop : 
H floor. D. R. Buglass, ad manage! boulevard | berm : 
: of Armstrong Cork of Canada, says carted hauled PARLIAMENTARY NOTE . 
: THE STRAIGHT DOPE “In the depression, the most common chesterfield | davenport According to John Tavlor (PC : 
: The growing consumption of color was red to cheer people eh? no equivalent Vancouver Burrard) this is what hap : 
: narcotics in Canada may lead to some up, I guess. Now, all the leading porridge mush pens when an MP working in hi : 
: hard feelings between Ottawa and floor coverings are neutral. People sheaf bundle office wants pencil sharpened. Hi : 
. London. Medical research has don't need cheering up.” tap | faucet calls a messenger who comes up : 
: found substitutes for many of the Tuesday Toosday from the basement of the Centre ; 
: applications of opium derivatives. But WHAT ABOUT THEAYTRE? Block. sometimes six floors picks up : 
the UN has not outlawed heroin For centuries, Canadians have known INTERNATIONAL CHAMP the pencil, returns to the basement : 
: mainly because of the steadfast they talked differently from their Whatever Canada’s Olympic record at sharpens it and brings it back : 
: opposition of Britain, where doctors U.S. neighbors. But few authorities Squaw Valley and Rome this year, : 
: feel it still has some medical value. know just how differently. Now, a no one will take this title from us PARIS BEWARE! : 
: a : ce We Minnesota professor. after scores of Ralph Dilella, bartender at Toronto's Note from the world of low fashion : 
: HOW TO SPOT PROSPERITY interviews on both sides of the Royal York Hotel is the 1960 inter- Women of the Pointe Claire, P.O : 
: Never mind studying those long-term border, has published a list of some national Scotch-pouring champion Curling Club are using falsies to : 
: charts and graphs; here’s an easier way specific differences he found in At a contest in New York, Dilella cushion their knees on the ice : 











Editorials 


The real threat of the Bomarc bungle 
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Good Works vs. good fun 
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t } } t h th 1 nog , } " 
lé Ou ri 7 | ) Wo l 
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C ‘ ( ) } S 
juenched by the t rit ews that, because 
t! t OSI he tele people SOO 
{ ene OK moers VNe Ve 
ik () ‘ { pro it nd ackno 
1 tor phone « ndex. B 
I B k vh ‘ hat o n } n 
( re « | S ¢ Ss 


? 4 } | 
| ¢ W C t nter-otfice locals 
Ur ol ec vy Ur our juor pel t numbe! 
he as f thd | to t hile for 
( ‘ ( i ( h i while for these 


‘ dept I umbers to ch outlving spots but 


eftin ' ' +} . Lane of ‘ 
\ re vet Cariy W la plea } ose of us not favor 
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Mailbag 


~ Some angry home thoughts from at home 
~ \s Chief Poking Fire an Indian or a Montreal Scot? 
~ Why veterans’ buildings should be outdated 


CANADA A SLUM? T wholehearted “Heart-lifting” Carleton 


with Professor Low Argument 





Some I home t ht from In Blair Fraser’s article, How Is Ottaw 
Fel " In Kingston and \ Shaping Up As Our National Showcase 

of the St. Lawrence is Feb. 13) you published a photograp! 

t nore na more obscured by nder this caption Lauding Carleton 
track taken cal { versity Ss new campus, One woman 

yf the shore of the Cataraqui River. and who 1s highly critical of federal build 
oon scenic highway 38 will be anvthins ngs says, “My heart lifts every time I 
t scenic. Is it time that those who wish see it.’ Why on earth would anyone's 

F e sor thing of beauty of heart lift on seeing the view you printed 
Canada should unite Canadians are I was the woman, and my heart wouldn't 
ybbed constan of Oice spots ift on seeing any such strange sigat. It 


x the whole of a community. grabbed was a highly dramatic abstract photo 





I the wealthy or bv industry z to be sure, of lights reflected in the 

K. T. SMITH. KINGSTON. ON1 water. But it was hardly a fair portrait 

of Carieton, which I still say is heart 

“ Dr. Hans Selve has marked recently, ifting MRS. MARJORIE KING, OTTAWA 
perhaps unnecessarily that “The : ; 

1 man sees a thing depends equally “ I personally think the Veterans’ Af 
pon the man and the thing.” Nowhere fairs buildings are well designed for 
this more apparent than in Professor their purpose. If “stuffed shirt” suggests 

lL.ower’s remarks about Winnipeg. Poor 
Lowe Perhaps if he spent more time 
ooking upward and less time regarding 
own bootstraps he might have a lof 
oO! Dut then again, he would 
obabdly never really see the beauty of 
pra nset; it would just remind 
iKY Dacon PFILEEN LOCK- 

RI WINNIPEG 

“behind the times” this is exactly as It 


Who is Poking Fire? I 1 be. War is outdated—a building 


for Veterans’ Affairs should remind us 





[ was interest ru editorial (Feb of thi NINA GREEN, OTTAWA. 
cn yo fe o Chief Poking 
' In the f of 1958. I went on What makes men kill? 
oT part otf e Seaway and 
he Ind rckade. We e In the recent leading article, What 
f luctor w orie ' Makes A Man Kill? (Feb. 13) Dr. John 
I of ¢ f Pokin his Cathcart reports that “Often, murder re 
ome was pointed Out in the village and ts from alcohol It is further noted 
i W w nim in regalia in wl that in about seven out of twelve Case 
Kade. On the wa yack the conduc- histories of the convicted murderers he 
has interviewed, excessive drinking ap 
pears to be part of toe general pattern 


of contributing caus Can we name 


<7 14, , 
« ; ¢ A any type of crime, or class of criminal 





\v inv social misdemeanor or problem, in 





=z which liquor in some degree Is not a 
—_ 
z — 


conditioning factor R. J. FRASER 
OTTAWA 
a Oe 


~“ Let’s spend money on making many 





people with ill health and fine minds 
( ror ! la é id been Tooling etter, not trying to cure the few with 
the time and that Poking Fire was evil minds and healthy bodies—the inc! 
10 Indian but a Scotsman who operated ence of success Is too smal CHARLES 
iin and feed busines n Montrea WILSON, ALMONTE, ONT 
Gis the lowdown on Chief Poki 
Fis 4 C. E. PURNELL. HAMILTON. ON1 “ Im a fan of Maclean's from away 
yack and I[ usually enjoy everything 
l i wccordu e Indian agent ibout it. But Don Peacock’s article re 
e Cauehnawe eserve Pokine ferred to a Salvation Army officer who 
Fire ledge nd membe was alleged by a prisoner to be a homo 
sexual. No doubt there are officers in 
the Salvation Army who disgrace thei 
rv — “a cause of murder iniform since they are human like the 
rest of us but might it have not 
Re: Backstage with young killers (Fet been kinder to have been satisfied wit 
13), L am surprised you did not attribute saying “one of the clergy,” or some 
nuch of the of this Killing to oul ; ; tt 





more general descriptive phrase, rather 
than singling out one particular organi 
zation which goes the extra mile more 


television pr ims. These are watched 


for hours on end by our young people 
th 


They accept killing as the ordinary way often than any other group of people | 


f life. Why do those whose duty it is know? — MRS. JENNIE L. PYPER, AGIN 
to censor the pictures allow this type to COURT. ONT 
be shown w holesale? — C. A. WARDI R, 


BIRCH HILLS, SASK. MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 66 
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90 years ago... careful Canadians kept engines 
running smoothly with Mobiloil ... they still do! 
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NEW MoOBILOIL SPECIAL—the multigrade 
motor oil specially designed to give the complete 


MOBILOIL—the heavy-duty motor oil that gives 
more wear-fighting action. With Mobuloil you 





protection engines need in today’s start-stop, 

short-trip driving! 

e@ keeps all parts, including hydraulic valve- 
lifters, super clean 

@ gives better gasoline and oil economy 

e makes starting easier—battery life longer 

@ protects all year ’round, under all driving 
conditions 


get better performance from any car, new or old. 

@ special properties protect wear-prone engine 
parts 

e reduces sludging—-releases more power 

@ gives quick starting and instant flow of oil to 
vital engine parts 

e@ available in the correct grades for every 
Canadian season 








Mobiloil 


PRODUCTS OF MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD., SOLD BY IMPERIAL OiL LIMITED 
makers of the “Mobil Oil Family’’ of modern lubricants. and other leading dealers everywhere. 
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1. Canada’s second Prime 
Minister, can you name him? 


2. One of Canada's most famous 
annual sports events ? 


3. The name for the volcano- 
shaped ice mountains peculiar to 
ave} adal-igam @r-lat- let. Ika 


4. When Canada's first railway 
was built? 


5. Where North America's strong 
est fortress was located? 


Published by The Canadiana Company Limited, Ottawa 
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IT IS ALL HERE 
the facts and the legends, 
the statistics 
and the pageantry! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





ANADIANA 


A FASCINATING HOME LIBRARY 
AN INDISPENSABLE STOREHOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE FOR 


STUDENT, PARENT, TEACHER, 


There’s a world of informative reading for 
every member of the family in Encyclopedia 
Canadiana. 

Thousands of photos, illustrations and maps 
complement the text which covers every phase 
of Canada’s past and present. Here is the 
story of a land and how it was won, of a people 
streaming in from older countries to live and 
work in freedom and hope, of the institutions 
and ideals which embody the Canadian way 
of life. It is all here, the facts, the legends, the 
statistics and the pageantry. 


SALES OPPORTUNITY 

The new ENCYCLOPEDIA CANADIANA 
presents an unparalleled opportunity for am- 
bitious men and women to enter an untouched 
sales field. For information on a well-paid 
career taking orders for CANADIANA, write: 
CANADIANA COMPANY LIMITED, 
311 Richmond Road, Ottawa, Ontario. 


ANSWERS: 

1, Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister from 1873- 
1878 

2. Calgary Stampede. 

3. Pingo. With a permanent core of solid ice covered 
with soil and vegetation, some pingos are hundreds 
of feet high. 

4. Quebec’s Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad 
was completed in 1836. 

5. At Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island. 


WRITER AND BUSINESSMAN 


Written in an easy narrative style, which 
entertains while it informs, Canadiana is com- 
pletely authentic and contains much informa- 
tion not obtainable from any other single 
source. 

Canadiana is ALL-NEW, essential for stu- 
dents and teachers . . . entertaining for every 
reader. Prepared at a cost of more than 4 
million dollars, these 10-volumes take the 
place of hundreds of individual books. It 
should be in your home... and it can be... 
on your own terms. 





| ¢ RE E : A new and complete ATLAS OF CANADA § 
\ 32 colourful pages of detailed maps including 
4 a world map; Canada Physical and Canada 4 
* Political and maps of each province and ter t 
t pea | — i 
: == WMAIL COUPON TODAY j 
—_——_ 
t Executive Editor—Encyclopedia Canadiana, § 
4 311 Richmond Road, Ottawa, Ontario. Jf 
f Please send me the free ATLAS OF CANADA. | understand that this % 
Atlas will be delivered free of charge and without obligation; aiso send me 
5 information concerning Encyclopedia Canadiana and its special Choose i 
Your-Own-Payment plan 5 
a ae mm 3.1260 & 
There are students in my family. i 
t Ages : PPTTTTTTTIT ity ; 
Hi Name i 
q Address : 
i City Province ‘ 
U Please note: As the cost of colour printing “The Atlas of Canada” is high 
i distribution must be limited to one copy per family. An adult shouid sign this i 
coupon, 
Dee oe oe Oe ee ee eee eee ee ee es 
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and chances are you'll find cop- 
| 


| per or one of its alloys included 
e er in a component part. No other 
ca 


metal matches copper’s combina- 





tion of advantages trength, ready workability, outstanding 

rr tance to corrosion complete immunity to rust and the 

ubilit to conduct heat and electricity There’s no adequate 
itute Or Coppel 

| oure pla 1 ew home vrite for our free booklet 


Montreal and Vancouver. C-4 


SB = Anoconda Products are as Canadian as the Maple Leaf. 





Build or Modernize your Home” to Dept. M-1, 
Brass Limited, New Toronto (Toronto 14), 





J. R. KIDD SAYS 


It’s a 


myth 


that the public’s a dope 


It’s high time we banished, once 
nd for a the myth that tries to 
id tl iverage North American 
re 
W f not precisely a moron 
best a person of adolescent in 
nce. The myth ts the deeply 
rooted conviction that the typical 
idult has a mental age of thirteen 
years (Some optimist raise it to 
fourteen; pessimists lower it to 
twelve. ) 
his myth, which H. L. Mencken 
t ped foster wi his widely quol 





ed cynicism Nobody ever went 


broke underestimating the taste of 
people has been »wed to set the 

indard of a melancholy propor 
tron of our everyday entertainment 


ind information 
Newspapers never forget 


It has downgraded too many of 
our radio and television programs, 
our movies, books, magazines and 
newspapers An executive of a 
arge Canadian newspaper once 
indoctrinated” groups of new em 
ployees by warning them: “Never 
forget that our readers have four- 
een-year-old minds.” And to this 
day the newspaper's contents indi 
cate that they have never, indeed, 
forgotten it 

Not all our popular culture is 
debased by the myth of mass mor- 
onism, of course. On the contrary, 
there is strong evidence that vast 
numbers of typical Canadians 
riven half a chance, will support 
idult entertainment in preference 


to juvenile offerings. Consider only 


\ litthe-publicized but success 


project of the ¢ inada Counc! 


bers of adult Canadians want 
something more than juvenilia 
and are willing to pay for it. While 
it involved a $100 million outlay 
of public money. it was accepted 
by parliament and by public opin 
ion with litthke controversy and a 
significantly large measure of una 
nimity 

An even more striking example 
is the Stratford Festival. This im 
mensely successful presentation of 
top-flight drama was organized, 
not by some elite group, but by a 
committee of townspeople that in 
cluded a trade-magazine editor. a 
druggist, a salesman, two factory 
managers and three housewives. 
And who fills the seats night after 
night? Stenographers, office work- 
ers, truck drivers, shopkeepers, 
plumbers and farmers, teachers, 
students and housewives—the same 
average Canadians whom the myth 
holds to have thirteen - year - old 
tastes. 

But in spite of such competition 
the myth continues to dictate the 
level of too much of what we see, 
hear and read. The real tragedy of 
the myth is that its products have 
persuaded many people to form 
a low—and false—opinion of their 
own tastes and fhas to inhibit their 
own cultural development. Since its 
influence is strongest in the forms 
of entertainment that are most 
widely available to the public, i 
has contributed to the childish 
character of thousands of hours of 
rV and radio programs and has 
meant an incalculable loss to the 
nation in entertainment and en 
ightenment 


How can we banish the mytl 


Perhaps the best way 1s to revea 


ponsorin concert parties that just how it came into existence. For 
ike good n C into remote the myth of mass moronism, n 
Canadian com nities where they ike almost all other myths 
perfo O rapt capacity audiences neither ancient nor mystical in 
{ re le nol brows but hun origins. Its exact how, when, where 
of ners, loggers, trappers and why can be pinpointed. It was 
f . nd construction launched in the United States j 
Orke The existence of the Can forty-three years ago 
i Counc npion of it Duru the ¢ yea of ti 
elt e ) that n | cen \ CONTINUED ON PA Sé 
J. ROBY KIDD F TORONTO, IS DIRECTOR OF THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION AND AUTHOR OF HOW ADULTS LEARN 
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For the music that keeps you young in spirit... 











Choose today’s most creative musical 
instrument...the HAMMOND ORGAN 


Most creative instrument because... 


You can command thousands of tones. and blend them as easily as an artist 


blends colors ynly on the Hammond Orga This immense range of beautiful tone 


is made possible for you by Hammond’s exclusive “Harmonic Drawbars.” 


You can play unusual percussion effects simply by changing touch on the keys 
only with the Hammond Organ. With Hammond’s exclusive “Touch Response Pet 


cussion you can easily bring percussion in and out from one note or chord to another. 


You will never have tuning problems interfere with your playing — on the 
Hammond Spinet Organ. For the Hammond Spinet has “Permanent Pitch.” This is 
made possible by Hammond's inique tone generating system, which keeps the organ Hammond featur t your 
permane! tiv in tune 

fhout $170 down 


at most dealers. 


NEW ! HAMMOND PlayTime PLAN! 


t / ] 


Rent a Hammond Organ and learn 
lo play at modest cost ror col plete details, just mail the coupon today. Low monthly payments, 
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musics most giortous voice 





London Letter 








BY BEVERLEY BAXTER i 


How Ernest Marples 




















| 
| 
| ff 
vay N » *6 I T , 
kee ps the trate moving 
¢ y 
\ 
The tabloid Daily Mirror is unques of darkness. It is impossible not to t 
tiol y the liveliest publication in draw the inference that motorists i 
Britain. We were. therefore, not who had been celebrating the sea : 
} | C armed recently when son in the early hours of the morn 
; blished on its front page the ing were likely to be more “lit up 
” ng of a skeleton at the wheel in spirits” than those who had 
' f motorcar. Nor did our flesh gone to bed at a normal hour. The : 
} eep when we read the main head British police are reluctant to at 
7 
" ine A Mirror shock issue.” Look- tribute an accident to liquor unless 
f ing inside, we found a double-page they are prepared to make that 
pread of eighty small photographs charge in court. And, after the so- 
of people fifty-one men, eighteen __ bering-up process of sleep, the mo- 
women and eleven children. What torist under charge is usually quite 
| “ °. 4 r was the unifying factor of this normal in manner and speech. sg 
Kor an e aSsSvV-€ hair’ eve nin iy trange assembly of human beings? Because of these difficulties in : 
d ahi . 7) The answer is as simple as it Is prosecuting a driver for drunken 
4 1 
orrifying. All eighty of them had ness, a Tory MP is about to intro 
been killed on the roads in one day duce a bill which calls, in cases of 
and night during the month of De dangerous driving while under the 
Aftera rough day. aman desert ves the comitort cembel! influence of liquor, for the accused 
: P ; . [Ihe Daily Mirror pointed out to to undergo a chemical test. Th 
and relaxation of ‘Black & White’. Rest in your at agp ' nb . 
Ernest Marples, the lively Ministe1 Minister of Transport has already 
favorite easy chair and enjoy this superb Scotch. of Transport, that in the fifty-two tested a device called the “breath- 
years he had been on this earth a alizer” which measures the degree 
quarter of a million people have — of alcohol in the blood 
: ‘ . > “") “> - od ] ite t l ST S j | » . > > ’ 
From Scotland every precious drop been killed on Britain’s roads and Inevitably, the temperance soci 
” more than eight million injured and eties and the abolitionists in gen 
ted eral are whooping up a great cry 
. ‘ ’ o or three days later it was gainst alcohol *freshment 
It is no accident Black & White’ is so satisfying. ( t ee ite! vas igainst alcoholic refreshment fo! 
tated in the press that of the 145 motorists. They base their case on 
‘ | ’ f > ‘ter , ‘ 
Black & White has a distinctive character fatal accidents which occurred in the fact that in the twenty - fou 
. | . ‘ the four Stive days fror dec 1ours f 6 " ni 
and unvarving flavor. You can be sure that this he four fe tive da from Decem hours from 6 a.m. on Christmas 
ber 24 to 27 inclusive, seventy-five Eve to 6 a.m. on Christmas Day 
ne ‘ will nl ! td 
fine Scotch will plcase percent occurred during the hours nearly half CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
The Secret is in the Blending 
[he finest, individual whiskies in Scotland 
are bi led with care ind skill by experts. The 
Black & White’ that results awaits your pleasure. 
' 1 ; , 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 
Com everal sizes 
« 
«® 
By A ent ol \ ky Distillers 
to Her A e Queen . James Buchanan & Co. Ltd, 
‘ 
& ; ‘ 
at 
Teamed with Macmillan, Marples (left) once helped set records 
sco ¥ CH WHISKY in house - building. Now he’s master - minding London’s traffic 
er oO” 
BUCHANAN'S 848M 
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now's the time to buy 


your 




















NEW & 


Never before have builders put so much 





beauty, convenience and new features 
into homes as they are doing right now. 
That’s why the smart buyer is buying 
now. See your local builder. Let him show 
you how much more quality you get for 


your housing dollars in today’s market. 











you will find Lennox quality heating and 
air conditioning systems. Lennox keeps 
the weather inside the house perfect— 
no matter what the weather outside. For 
Lennox brings the bonus of Constant 
Air Circulation .. . delightfully fresh, 


clean air, cooled or warmed as outside 








} In thousands of fine Canadian homes temperature dictates. 


This modern living-dining 
area is typical of the better 
living ideas you'll find in 
today’s homes. Pink brick, 
stained wood, beamed ceil- 
ing makes this a very com- 
fortable looking area. It 
features a built-in buffet 
and log storage under the 
fireplace. Notice the feel- 
ing of spaciousness that 
can be achieved through 








open planning. See the 
pass-through to the kitch- 
en with a sliding door that 
can be closed for privacy 
or opened when Mother 
wants to be part of the 
group in the living room. 








More people buy their 
World leader in all-season heating 
indoor comfort for and air conditioning 
homes, business, through 6000 
schools Comfort Craftsmen 





© 1960 Lennox Industries (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg. In U.S.A.: Marshalltown and Des Moines, ta.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbus, 0.; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City. 
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This great 

hew pen meets the 
challenge of 

the jet age! 


THE 
PARKER 61 
JET FLIGHTER 


... tested and proved 
as the finest and 
salest Pen in Flight 


Eight miles up! Flashing along at 600 
miles an hour. this United Air Lines 
DC-8 Mainliner carried the Parker 61 
Jet Flighter Pen through the same 
kind of rigorous testing United Air 
Lines insists on for all its operational 
equipment. The Parker 61 Jet Flighter 
performed superbly. From sea level to 
10.000 feet aloft it started instantly, 
wrote smoothly with the ink metered 
precisely, evenly. Behind this trouble- 
free performance is Parker's exclusive 
“escape chamber” design that safely 
houses excess ink as air pressure 
changes ... ink that would otherwise 
leak or blot. No wonder | nited \ir 
Lines selected the Parker 61 Jet Flight- 
er Pen to log its new DC-8 Mainliner 
jet flights. 


With matching mee ‘hanical pencil 
P <26 me | 

D. 325 ) 

It’s the perfect gift for the air traveler, 
for evervone who demands trouble- 
free pen performance. See the exciting 


new Parker 61. Jet Flighter at your 
Parker Dealer now. 


Parker 


Vakers of the 
world’s most wanted pens! 


PARKER PEN CO.,LTD., DON MILLS, 
ONTARIO (METROPOLITAN TORONTO) 
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HOW A BIG-CITY 
POLICE FORCE 





Chief Mackey (foreground) scorns the ‘pure nonsense” of 





many TV thrillers. With him here are his two deputy ch 


























chiefs 
4 
REALL WORK METROPOLITAN TORONTO POLIC} 
| c 
AS TCLD TO SIDNEY KATZ 
{) 
T; I! SOMETIMES THINK that the words of the weil 
¢ known song, “a policeman’s lot is not a happy one,” 
g have never been truer than they are today. The impres 
LT sion is abroad that a large section of the public “hates 
— 2 2: ° — the police and that we, in turn, are the sworn enemies 
Hitting back at charges of stupidity, inefficiency and rather than the servants and friends — of the public 
We are described at times. as be ing stupid, unreason 
. ible, dictatorial, cruel and even sadistic. We have been 
; brutality, the veteran leader of Toronto’s 2,500-man accused of deluging motorists with parking and speeding 
tickets for no other reason than that we enjoy doing it 
+ . . s bee cli 1€ that we frequently viola he bas 
force gives a Maclean’s editor a rare behind-the-scenes Ws sions ot “ eg i gird it tal 
gemocratic 2Nts OF Cl ens DY sing necessary orce 
when we make arrests and by promiscuously firing our 
look at the true life of a cop. Beginning a major series ie gga seit gin gos flaming newspaper 
leadiines proclaim that we have forced a “confession” 
LS, 
‘O) 


CONTINUES NEXT PAGE > 
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POLICE 


“‘We don’t make laws — only enforce them”’ 


CONTROLLING TRAFFI 
t-duty men are seldom loved but 
lake continual risks working 


to Toronto’s 500 vehicles. 


BREAKING BAD NEWS 


t-of-kin pout 1! 


CAPTURING CROOKS 


ind Leonard Jackson, 
of the notorious Boyd gang. broke 


jail in Toronto, later were hanged. 


QUESTIONING VICTIMS 


who need help often 


RECOVERING LOOT 
Paintings worth $40,000, stolen from 
forento gallery and hidden | 1 


C4 ire checked off by detectives. 


RESCUING PETS 


" 1 
M NOOK 
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The hateful vears of violin study nit 
were over, and Gisele was on the de 
th 
; ; ar an 
brink of a concert career. ‘To the re 
Vie 
° P an 
dismay of her parents and teachers, 
— 
she chose pop singing. Then, after fir 
z z i 
testing her talents in Canadian th 
be 
. zae { 
radio, she staked everything on an th 
it 
offer from the Bob Crosby show ra 
7 I 
SIS 
ly 
mi 
=— . , . 

As told to STAN HELLEL R st 
ni 
sh 
m 

, ae ot 

(ny way I look back on it, my final year in the oi 

graduating school of Toronto’s Royal Conserva- 

tory of Music was an extended trauma. Behind S 

were almost five years of study and hard work, th 

as many years of instruction and understanding be 
by some of the best teachers in Canada, and as he 
many years of sacrifice by my parents in Winni- ns 
peg, whose dream it had always been that some ha 
day I'd be one of the world’s great violinists. “ 
But, meanwhile, and in almost ridiculous con- en 
trast, there was gnawing away at me this strong 
GISELE IN TORONTO, 1948 
BC lropped ne he was earning $20,000 a year 
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KLLS HER STORY 





desire to play piano and sing popular songs 

It was 1946 and I'd already accumulated 
enough polish and experience to have been 
given a radio show of my own over the CBC. 
It was called Meet Gisele, a simple, fifteen- 
minute thing in which | played piano and chat- 
ted about the numbers I was going to sing. Be- 
fore long, I was doing three a week. They were 
heard over the Trans-Canada network and so 
my parents knew about it, and were furious. So 
were the heads of the conservatory. 

One day | was called to the office of Dr. 
Arnold Walter, head of the music school. It was 
about a month after I'd been on the air. 

“Vot iss diss | heah about you shneaking 
around blaying dot jazz moozick on de radio?” 
he demanded. He had a wonderful accent. 

“I'm not sneaking around, Dr. Walter,” I 
told him. “I’m on a coast-to-coast network. You 
can tune in anytime.” 

“I don’t like itt,” he said. “Diss whole zing iss 
not good for your brains, and you haffn’t got 
too many for a shtart!” 

Kathleen Parlow, my chief teacher, put it 
down to frivolity. “I have to make it an order 
that my other pupils go out to have some fun 
and relax,” she said, “but you I have to keep 
reining in. If it keeps up you'll never be a 
violinist. It takes a fine brain to be a violinist 
and I’m beginning to think you haven't got it.” 

She also didn’t like me going out with boys 
“I can see it all now,” she said to me during my 
final year, “you'll be walking up the aisle within 
a year.” 

My parents never nagged or scolded me in 
the same way but actually their silent treatment 
bothered me more. I knew, in a way, I was 
doing wrong, and so I was on the defensive and 
the fact that they ignored the issue only made 
it worse for me. Mother never mentioned the 
radio program in letters or when I phoned but 
I knew she was hearing it because my older 
sister, Hugette, told me she was. And apparent- 
ly when friends and relatives mentioned hearing 
me, it made her all the more furious 

Now, as an adult of thirty-three, I can under- 
stand how she felt. After twelve years of plan- 
ning and sacrifice, to say nothing of the dreams 
she and my father must have had about seeing 
me play in Carnegie Hall some day that sort 
of thing here I was frittering it all away on 
what they thought of as trash. 

But at the same time I can justify my own 
feelings and actions. For almost five years, since 
the age of fourteen, | had been on my own, 
making my own decisions in a city far from 
home, without even a second cousin I could 
turn to. Because of the very pattern my parents 
had forced on me, I had developed a will and 
way of my own, an independence. I was old 
enough to know what CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 





GISELE IN HOLLYWOOD, 1960 


At thirty-three, solidly established as a top “personality,” she can command up to $15,000 
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Ever dream of throwing up your job, 








breaking out 

of the humdrum routine and 
really getting away from it all? 
Here’s a Quebecer 

who did more than dream about it. 
The result? 

A devil-may-care adventure that 


would do credit to Sinbad himself 


Treated as a celebrity 


BY WARD SEELEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


| set out from Lake St. Francis, near my home 
Thetford Mines, Que., last July | to paddle 
a canoe to Florida. I arrived at Hollywood Beach, 


town of 


FRED WARD 


near Miami, on December 27, clinging to my cap- 
sized canoe but still afloat. I had traveled 2,150 
miles, lost ten pounds of fat, grown five years 
younger in appearance and learned that I needed 


hardly any money to live. I had been swamped by 
an ocean liner in the St. Lawrence and had weather- 
ed an all-night storm on Chesapeake Bay 

But I had also rediscovered the luxury of sleeping 
the stars, awakening to such simple joys 
as watching a mother bird teach her young to fly, 
and singing at full volume alone in the middle of a 
lake 
existence and into a life that is again fresh, exciting 
and full of adventure 


beneath 


I paddled right out of a semicomatose routine 
” 
“It happened to me 


This is another of the per- ; 
, I was assistant to an engineer in an asbestos plant 

sonal-experience stories that will appear = ; 

Seems time Gane tx Mindi’. . . in Thetford Mines. At thirty-seven, which I figured 

stories told by its readers about some was halfway through my life, I was in the familiar 

interesting dramatic event in their lives. situation of being up to my ears in time payments, 


series of 


coping with the expenses of a car, an apartment and 
cocktails at the local golf club, superficially respect- 
ed because of my father’s position as an Anglican 
priest normal, life of 
working for something I didn’t want, having no idea 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maclean’s 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
For stories accepted Maclean’s will pay 
he regular rates it offers for articles. 


in fact, leading a modern 
where I was going and being perpetually broke, in- 
creasingly potbellied and bored to death 

Then, a year ago last summer, I bought a sixteen- 
foot, orange-colored, Fibreglas canoe for $175. | 
had never been in a canoe before, but I spent a week 
of my two week’s holidays making a trip of two hun- 
dred miles down the St. Lawrence from Three Rivers 
to at the mouth of the Saguenay. I ar- 
rived at night, after a 


grueling twelve hours of fighting to keep my canoe 


Tadoussac 


Tadoussac late one stormy 


from capsizing in a twenty-five-mile-an-hour follow- 
ing wind, crawled into my sleeping bag on the beach 
opposite the government wharf and woke at noon 
fever. | was feeling so sick that 


the next day with a 


I took the Saguenay cruise ship to Chicoutimi to see 



































my sister, a nurse. She took one look at me and 
drove me to the military hospital in Quebec to be 
treated for extreme exhaustion 

I was there for eleven days, being fed three 


brandies and two steaks a day, plus vitamin pills and 
I had plenty of time to look back on 


tranquilizers 





Stopping for dinner, he boils +r water over a driftwood fire. 


rive 





handsome Seeley freeloads at a hospitable Florida motel with three 


admiring natives 


The had killer, but I re 
membered other things: going under the bridge at 
Quebec as the sun came up; sleeping in my canoe 
and being awakened by the 
a freighter; being invited to dinner in a 
Canadian household where 
homespun clothes and the grandparents were still 


my trip last day been a 


bells of 
French 


wore 


engine-room 


the members 
the venerated heads of the house 

I saw the world and myself in sharper perspective 
and felt more alive than I had for years, and when 
back at knew what ! 
wanted to do. I wanted to test myself physically and 


1 arrived work I already 


philosophically, and find out what it would be like 
to live close to nature. I wanted to know how | 
would react to a simple, self-sufficient life, how | 
would take the test of extreme endurance and, if 
necessary, danger. | began to form plans of paddling 
to Montreal, then to New York, and, finally, if | 


were still afloat, to Florida 
All that winter I tightened my financial belt and 
cleared off my 


time payments. | resigned my mem 


bership in the golf club, gave up my apartment to 


share living quarters with my father and sold my 


car. By June I was out of debt and actually owned 
three hundred dollars. I quit my job, and at nine 
o'clock in the morning, on July |, in a fine drizzle 
I launched my canoe on Lake St. Francis with the 


who had come to see m«¢ 


to work at the mill. He 


help of my brother-in-law 
off on his way waved dubi- 
ously as I nosed out into the rain 
Bon voyage! 


I was provisioned with a cardboard carton full of 


corner-store groceries: salami, liverwurst sausage, 
sandwiches, apples, cottage cheese, canned fruit 
bread. milk, butter, a bottle each of red and white 
wine. I had a twenty-four-dollar sleeping bag. a 


mattress a ground sheet a 
force-type kapok life saver. My 


jacket were in a 


foot 


fourteen-dollar aur 
poncho, and an alr 


three suits and a cashmere suitcase 
I also 


balloons that | 


in the bow carried some six ind ten-foot 


weather intended to try as sails in a 


following wind. I had supply of clothesline rope 
and a piece of cotton that | intended to make into 
a sail. The whole load was lashed down under my 
poncho, and all the main pieces were connected by 
a rope to the canoe, in case I overturned. I sat on 
a woven fiber thwart SIX CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 








A RARE PEEK AT 


RUSSIAN ART 


this 


Will Canadians rave or roar over 
new show of modern art—Soviet style? 


VHEN HIS EXCEI 
L'SSR 1 ( 


yndon 
porar' 


rest 


- 
hough, some Canadians will 


rt for themselves. The nine paint 
ve of a special ¢ xhibition of 


by the USSR to the Mont 


te . ! } 9 } > 
itennial-year celebrations. The 


he collection this month. The 


tne Toronto Art Gallery are 


NEXT THRE! PAGES 


yut Lev Burdyukev, Soviet cultural attaché in Ottawa, 
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Lake Sevan Fishermen T. A. SIMONYAN, 1957 
Simonyan is Armenian but Burdyukov calls him “lyrical like the Russians,” says typical 


Armenian painter is “more violent.” Theme? “A joy of free labor. This is the co-operative. 


Now they do their jobs for themselves.” Their catch? “Lake trout 


te 


maugite sia SEMEN CHUIKOV, 1948 


athis was most undeveloped area in Asiatic Republics,” Burdyukov 


uJ " } t 
Now this girl goes to school. You see how resolute she is to go the know 


Says 


Bige which lies ahead.” Chuikov was born in Kirghiz 


now teaches art there Bread TATYANA YABLONSKAYA 
[his popular woman artist is an Honored Art Worker of the Ukraine S.S.R. Burdyukov 


says, “It doesn’t look very beautiful but to her it’s a new side of beauty. Full of life, al 


these women. Of course in the war Ukraine lost very many men 







































RUSSIAN ART coninved 





One of the few S kno Russia, Deineka, says Burdyukov, paints hoping to hang the paintings later. It is the first time since the at | 
omen war that Soviet paintings have been loaned to a private institution ey 
on this continent the 
Few people in Canada including the heads of the galleries aa 
mentioned and the USSR embassy staff in Ottawa knew much 
about what was coming except that there would be seventy con- ais 
temporary Soviet paintings and ten pre-revolutionary paintings ia 
They were picked by the presidium of the Academy of Arts in 
Moscow from state museums and galleries throughout the USSR ' 
Ae The only advance clues to the actual selection were color repro- | o 
: ate ductions secured from Moscow for Maclean’s with the help of | Son 
Dr. Aroutunian. ene 
Even this small sample provoked curiosity and cautious com- “in 
ment from Canadian specialists. “It’s not the sort of factographic ws 
realism we in the West are likely to be expecting,” remarked Ft 
Charles Comfort, newly appointed director of the National 
Gallery 
“There’s actually very little propaganda in them,” mused Mar- = 
tin Baldwin, head of the Toronto Art Gallery. Alan Jarvis, now ma 
editor of Canadian Art, said flatly, “Disappointing.” Toronto ere 
artist Jack Nichols said, “It’s all very — well -—readabl US 
And the gallery heads expect just as much curiosity and ‘eg 
considerably more unbridled comment — from the public. “I e 
think the show will be very, very well attended,” says Comfort. Taos 


Evan Turner, director of the Montreal museum, is preparing for 


Quite lovely s Cha Comft of e National Gallery Not very express- 


ive ays Burdyukov It's modest ta ht mood of joy 
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FAMOUS FAMILIES AT HOME 


visit with PATRICIA JOUDRY 


and JOHN STEELE 


What happens when a Canadian playwright emerges from 


five vears of flops and frustrations to crash Broadway 


and capture a $250.000 Hollywood contract? Here’s an 


intimate olimpse into the lives of a couple who get the 


clearest view of their homeland from a London hilltop 


BY CHARLES TAYLOR 


" LONDON 
rf IVE YEARS AGO, Patricia Joudry, a 
young, Alberta-born, Montreal-raised and 


Toronto-based play wright, stood outside New 
York S The itre de I 


lights. It was a scene 


s and saw her name in 
Straight out of soap 
opera: the radio hack who turned legitimate 
had won an off-Broadway production of her 
first Stage pl iv. Teach Me How To Cry The 


play sold to Hollywood, and her tuture seem 
ed assured. But, instead, she entered a five- 
year drought of flops and frustrations until 
even she began wondering if her first success 
hadn't been simply a fluke 

Now, at last, a true happy ending seems in 
sight. Semi-Detached, her new play due to 
open this month on Broadw has been 
bought by Hollywood for a sum that has 
left even blase New York producers gasping 
vith disbelief. Her deal with Warner Broth 
ers calls for a down payment of a hundred 
thousand dollars us weekly payments up 
to a total ol ST SU.,000 depend! Ww on how 
long the play runs on Broadway 

At $250,000, Pati Joudr vould be as 
h ndsor ely paid a Ernest Her invgway Was 
for his biggest Hollywood sale The Old 


Man and the the late Neville 
Shute’s widely touted On the Beach broug 


“4 


him only $100,000 from Hollywood 
But it is not onlv for this one coup that 
she can claim to be Canada’s most up-and- 
) | } | the las I } id 
tion to Semi-Detached, she has written three 
other new plays. One of these, Walk Alone 


M A‘ 





I 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID SIM 


Together, won second prize in the Stratford 
Ont.) Shakespearean Festival competition 
and will be produced this spring, under a 
different title. in London’s West End. Her 
other new plays are being read by producers. 
Besides these, she has also done a complete 
rewrite of one of her old plays, The Sand 
Castle. and producers in New York and 
London are interested in it. 

Since June 1957, Miss Joudry and her 
husband, producer John Steele, the former 
Toronto photographer, have been living in 
London. Their family includes their two 
daughters—five-year-old Stephanie and two- 
year-old Melanie—and sixteen-year-old Gay, 
one of Miss Joudry’s daughters by a previous 
marriage that ended in divorce 

[he plays are written, and the daughters 
raised, in a rambling, three-story house on 

gracefully decaying street overlooking 
wind-swept Primrose Hill, north of Regents 
Park. Indoors, the accent is on the casual 
Much of the furniture was picked up at 


iuction sales: a few pieces are old Stage 
properties, reconditioned by John. “An in- 
terior decorator would be horrified it’s 


such a hodgepodge,” says Patricia 

She is now thirty-eight, John forty-three 
With her pony tail, harlequin glasses and 
colorful slacks, Patricia looks more like a 
young actress than a playwright and mother 
Professionally, her outstanding qualities are 
in eXtra-sensitive syn pathy and a liking for 


27 


hard work CONTINUED ON PAGI 
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The Steeles play with their two daughters, Stephanie, 5, (top) 
and Melanie, 2. He cooks many of the family meals 


and starts each day by serving Patricia her breakfast in bed 
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Unashamed at being “in trade,” Bowater controls more than fifty companies from his lavish London office. 


How Sir Eric 
conquered the New 


Born with a silver spoon, 

Eric Vansittart Bowater turned it into gold 

by launching a transAtlantic invasion 

that’s made him the biggest man in newsprint. 

With a curious mixture of Old World charm 

and New World know-how, onan 


he’s equally at home entertaining the Queen 


er bossing Newfoundland’s rugged mill hands 


BY McKENZIE PORTER 












































HERE IS NOT a knight in England who can 

look down his nose at vulgarity with more 

chilling distaste than Sir Eric Vansittart 
Bowater, an employer of nearly five thousand 
Canadians. His pedigree is so long, his wealth is 
sO great and his taste is so impeccable that the 
Queen does not hesitate to be his guest. At sixty- 
five this icy-eyed, stoney-faced, platinum-haired 
Corinthian, whose six-foot ramrod figure is usually 
sheathed in a Savile Row suit, has never known 
what life is like without country seats, town houses, 
butlers, chauffeurs and the company of titled 
friends and fashionable beauties. Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage and Knightage, the studbook of Eng- 
land’s nobility, traces Sir Eric’s ancestry back to 
1634. Among all his known forbears there hasn't 
been a single poor or plebian man. 

But unlike some of his peers Sir Eric is not 
ashamed of being “in trade.” Indeed, he boasts 
that he makes a good deal of his money out of the 
toilet-roll business. He is most prominent, how- 
ever, as the world’s largest manufacturer of news- 
print. As chairman of the Bowater Paper Corpo- 
ration Ltd. of London he controls more than fifty 
companies in Britain, Canada, the United States, 
Australia, South Africa, Norway, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Italy, France and Ireland. 

In twenty-six years, Sir Eric has transformed 
Bowaters from a family merchant firm with assets 
of five hundred thousand dollars into an inter- 
national manufacturing Gargantua with assets of 
five hundred million. Today the company employs 
twenty-three thousand workers. Seventy percent of 
the company’s stock is held by forty-two thousand 
British, Canadian and American shareholders. In 
twelve months ending in 1959, Bowaters made 
fifty million dollars profit, an increase of three 
million over the preceding year’s profits. Mean- 
while, Bowater mills in Britain, Canada, the Unit- 
ed States, Australia, Norway, Sweden and Ireland 
produced two million tons of paper, pulp and other 
products worth three hundred million dollars. Sev- 
enty-five percent of it was newsprint 

As annual producers of one and a half million 
tons of newsprint, Bowaters outstrip in this field 


Se ore. 


Queen Elizabeth was Sir Eric’s guest in Newfoundland. Here, she inspects his power plant 


the three other giants of the paper industry. The 
Canadian International Paper Company, the Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation Ltd. and the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company Ltd. each have an an- 
nual capacity between eight hundred thousand and 
a million tons of newsprint 

In addition to his prominence as a newsprint 
manufacturer Sir Eric is one of the world’s great- 
est producers of wallboard and soundproof panels; 
of fiberwood drums, boxes and cartons; of brown 
paper wrappings and shopping bags; of wax, foil 
and transparent paper; of paper bags; and of a 
vast range of napkins, writing paper, picnic plates, 
bank note stock and toilet tissue. 

Blessed with both blue chips and blue blood, he 
entertains at half a dozen homes in Europe and 
North America. At his Newfoundland home last 
year he welcomed the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Five years ago, when he threw a bril- 
liant party at his English home, the Queen per- 
mitted the band of one of her personal regiments, 
the Grenadier Guards, to play for his guests. 

While Sir Eric’s forefathers were all crested 
country squires they were at the same time Livery- 
men of the City of London. As descendents of the 
founders of one of the Liveries, or the ancient 
craft guilds dating back to the Middle Ages, the 
Bowaters held a hereditary claim to the Freedom 
of the Worshipful Company of Stationers and 
Newspaper Makers. This entitled them to wear 
colored Livery gowns trimmed with fur; to dine 
beneath banners and coats-of-arms in the stately 
Stationers’ Hall; to aspire to the panoplied rank of 
master, warden or court assistant; to take a pic- 
turesque part in London’s most colorful annual 
procession, the Lord Mayor’s Show; and generally 
to imbue their commercial adventures with an air 
of history, ritual and pomp. In other words no 
Bowater ever felt inferior to the great land-owning 
families or suffered misgivings about the social 
propriety of buying and selling. 

On this continent Sir Eric’s blood line has not 
inhibited his ability to compete with self-made mil- 
lionaires. Two thirds of Bowater’s assets lie in 
Canada and the United States. 











He was once one of London’s wild young bloods 


Here he dances with his daughter Sarah at her debut 


At Corner Brook, Nfld., Bowaters own the 
world’s largest newsprint mill, and their cutting 
rights extend over seven million acres of New 
foundland forest. The Corner Brook plant com- 
bines with mills in Mersey, N.S., and in England, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Sweden and Norway, 
to feed paper of every description to Bowater sales 
companies all over the world. 

The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd., which Sir 
Eric calls “The Bowater Umbrella,” controls a 
china-clay mine in Cornwall, England, whose 
products are used for giving paper a glossy finish 
a hydro-electric plant at Deer Lake, Nfld., whos« 
power is used to drive the Corner Brook miils; a 
steamship line whose freighters carry Bowater 
pulp and paper to the four corners of the earth; 
and several trucking companies. 

Sir Eric keeps his companies in the pubiic eye 
with costly yet restrained CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 


at Deer Lake. She once sent a Grenadier Guards band to play for his friends 




































































Baffled by mystery messages from disembodied voices 
in airport terminals, ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN asks 


““Would you mind garbling that again?’’ 


I NOTICE THAT the grandsons of the men to travel and had finally got the nerve up to 
who used to announce train departures are now take a trip to New York. She had closed up her 
making announcements in airports. A while house and arranged for someone to look after 
igo while making plane connections from To her cat, but she had this fancy flower shelf 
ronto to Florida, | was having coffee in a nois which she knew her next-door neighbor would 
restaurant in Idsewild Airport when an an steal as soon as her back was turned. So Jane 
nouncer switched on the public-address system Welch decided to take her flower shelf with her, 
gave a depressed sigh, put his head inside a bat carrying it to avoid paying excess luggage, 
rel, cupped his hands over his mouth and, as which annoyed TCA, who kept badgering her 


far as | could detect between waves of amplifier every place she stopped. The minute she'd rest 

noises, said her flower shelf on something they would tell 
Miss Jane Welch will tak é€ flower s her to take it off 

off th all. Tha ( Somewhere in Idlewild there must be a pool- 
I sat staring into my coffee, pretty sure | room, and Jane Welch nipped in there pre- 

hadn't heard him right. But | began to wonder: tending she was going to shoot a game of pool, 

what could have led up to this announcement but really to rest her flower shelf on the pvol 

if | fad heard him right table. The TCA announcer spotted her and said: 
The explanation | worked out was that Miss Miss Jane Welch will take the flower shelf 

Jane Welch was a maiden lady nm a mauve hat Off the etent hall 

from Pontypool, Ont., who had always wanted Some of the other explanations for the an- 


nouncements were even more fascinating—such 
as the one that led up to the announcement: 

“Mrs. Janet Smith. Go and foul up an elect- 
or’s service.” 

This woman, I imagined, was a communist 
spy who had been working in Canada trying 
to get rid of Diefenbaker, without success, and 
had been ordered to go to the United States, 
where the president is elected by an electoral 
college. When the electors meet to cast their 
votes they are served doughnuts and coffee from 
a mobile canteen, and Janet Smith’s Russian 
employers wanted her to go and foul it up. 

They had tried to give her her directive in 
the usual ways, rolling it in cigarettes and slip- 
ping it inside a library book, but they had been 
foiled by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
and finally they hit on the plan of just having a 
fellow traveler who works at Idlewild announce 
over the public address system: “Go and foul 
up an elector’s service.” 

I was wondering how she would make out 
when another announcer roared in a_ burst 
of static: 

“Gate 834! Gate 834! Sky caps! Shake 
hands please!” 

Obviously these two guys had been pound- 
ing hell out of one another over someone's lug- 
gage and had been seen from the control tower. 

[hen an announcer broke in without pre- 
amble to say: 

“Lip service has arrived.” 

I figured this announcement was made by a 
Presbyterian minister from Winnipeg, whose 
brother, a plane despatcher at Idlewild, had 
invited him to sit in the control tower on his 
visit to New York. 

[he minister, a gentle, bald little man came 
down on a flight ahead of a neighbor of his who 
was always saying he was a Christian but never 
went to church. The minister, seeing his chance 
as the neighbor came down the gangway, grab- 
bed the mike and said, “Lip service has ar- 
rived.” 

One time a girl announced shrilly: 

“Sky cap! Sky cap! Take a counter to Trans- 
Canada Air Lines!” 

I figured that a TCA pilot, just before taking 
a flight out for Bermuda, had been at a cock- 
tail party thrown by an advertising agency to 
introduce a new brand of shortening and had 
been given a little metal abacus by a public- 
relations man. He had been working at it all 
the way down from Toronto, whenever the 
plane was on automatic pilot. Then he lost it 
just when he was coming in for his landing and 
he told his radio operator to send a message to 
the terminal to get him another one, but the 
radio operator couldn't remember the word 
“abacus,” and just said, “Take a counter to 
Trans-Canada Air Lines.” 

“Attention please. You dirty wick! You 
dirty wick! North East Air Lines.” 

Probably one of the sky caps refused to shake 
hands, ran up to the control tower and before 
anyone noticed him started calling the other 
sky cap names. 

“Hi! Fillerup! At gate 8A.” 

This was some pilot who recognized a friend 
up in the control tower as he was coming in for 
a landing. And none too soon. He was just 
about out of gas 

‘Go and fold it at gate fourteen.” 

This was a new folding airplane that had just 
arrived and the pilot didn’t know what to do 
with it 

Sometimes all the announcers started to play 
tricks on one another. 

‘Oh, for...” one announcer said and 
shut off. 

A girl kept saying, “Mr. Thelminoff! Mr. 
Thelminoff!” then nodded coyly, “Mr. Jolly 
May.” 

“Mr. Dana Superfort!” 

“Capitol Allies stole this. Please report.” 

They were still at it when I left. *® 
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Vast areas of the world must have been 
left bare of scenery—so much has been 
lavished on Alberta’s Banff and Jasper 
National Parks 


ramas, spectacular waterfalls, jewel-like 


Majestic mountain pano- 


lakes, and the awesome glaciers of the 
Columbia Ice-field combine to make the 
185-mile drive along the Banff-Jasper 


Highway an unforgettable experience. 


Today these beautiful mountain parks 


are easily reached by several excellent 


ALBERTA 


IN ALBERTA / ROUTE NO.1 LEADS YOU TO THIS BEAUTY 


roads, notably Route No. 1, the Trans- 
Canada Highway through Alberta, now 


only two miles short of completion. 


In fact, motoring is becoming increas- 
ingly pleasurable throughout the province, 
which has added some 2,066 miles to its 
network of paved roads in the last ten 
years. Calgary and Red Deer are now 
linked by 


divided, and hard-surface roads connect 


a four-lane highway, mostly 


almost every major population center. 





This progressive highway program is a 


wise investment. For better roads not only 
take you quickly and easily to the places 
you want to visit, they pay back their 
original cost many times Over in economic 
benefit for everyone—in Alberta and from 


sea to sea 


CATERPILLAR 


Diesel Engines + Tractors « Motor Graders 
Earthmoving Equipment 


RORDS 
BETTER cere 


cOR A GREATS 


—_ 











A glorious adventure in listening 


You'll discover a thrilling 

new dimension of realism in ant 
stereo high fidelity with the plau ul ! 
great Blaupunkt Arhabaska . 
Every record you play, 
very AM or FM radio program 
you hear becomes a revealing new 
*xperience. Blaupunkt’s ultimate 
reation, the Athabaska, is a 
masterpiece both as an instrument 

| 


and as an example ol Spacious alt rage. 


Space for tape recorder 
Eleven speakers, remote 






sophisticated modern Canadian 


cabinet de sign You owe it to speaker outlet. Super-silent 
. ‘ : ; . record changer with magnetic 
yourself to audition the Athabaska pick-up, diamond stylus 





BLAUPUNKT Stereo High Fidelity at qualified 


of Hic! radios vecord lovers, wacumplete line ROBERT BOSCH (CANADA) LTD. 


Fi radios, record players, tape recorders 





By Appointment to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 
Scotch Whisky Distillers Wm. Sanderson & Son, Ltd., Leith. 


FINEST SCOTCH WHISKY 


oS | 


“=. CONTENTS CONTENTS 
26'%-o7s. > 26% ozs. 


Distitters. LEITH, scotrano. 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND 
BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. 
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aclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





BEST BET | SEVEN THIEVES: A disgraced scientist (Edward G. Robin- 
son), a tough-minded adventurer (Rod Steiger), a strip-tease 
dancer (Joan Collins) and a bogus nobleman (Eli Wallach) are among the 


seven confederates in this gripping “perfect crime” drama. Their project: to 
! 


emove four million dollars in francs, from the underground vaults of the 
Monte Carlo casino. Many surprises are in store before the unexpected ending 


fHE BRAMBLE BUSH: Another in Hollywood’s new wave of se!f-consciously 
adult” shockers. Reminiscent of Peyton Place in tone and style, it deals with 
i “mercy killing” and various levels of sexual excess in a prim Massachusetts 
town. The cast includes Richard Burton, Barbara Rush, Jack Carson. Angie 
Dickinson. Rating: fair 


EXPRESSO BONGO: The sharp satirical edge attributed to the original stage 
production is disappointingly blunted in the screen version but many an amusing 
moment survives in this fast-paced British musical comedy. It’s about a show 
business sharpie (Laurence Harvey) who callously exploits a rock-and-roll 


singer (Cliff Richard) while making him an idol of the entertainment world 


HOME FROM THE HILL: Although it is too long and there are some per 
plexing gaps and ambiguities in the story, this is an interesting and richly 
atmospheric rural drama with a Deep South locale. Robert Mitchum plausibly 
portrays a rich Lothario, with Eleanor Parker as his disapproving wife, the only 
woman in town who is immune to his masculine charms. Two promising new 
comers (George Peppard, George Hamilton) and a tested veteran (Everett 


Sloane) are also in the cast 


MASTERS OF THE CONGO JUNGLE: Don't be misled by its corny title 
[his is not a witch-doctor melodrama but a beautiful and absorbing docu 
mentary study of nature’s wondrous ways in primitive Africa. The photography 
is memorably fine, and the luminous commentary is effectively spoken by Orson 
Welles and William Warfield 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Ben-Hur: Biblical drama. Excellent The Miracle: Costume drama. Poor 
The Big Fisherman: Sit jrama. Fair The Mouse That Roared: Comedy. Good 
The Bloody Brood: Crime dram Fair Never So Few: War romance. Good 
A Bucket of Blood: Ho comedy The Nun’s Story: Drama. Excellent 
= i 
Pox Odds Against Tomorrow: Drama. Good 
Cariton-Browne of the F.O.: British 1001 Arabian Nights: Cartoon. Good 
comedy. Goo On the Beach: Atom-survival drama 
Cash McCall: Comedy-dran Fait Good 
Eugene Onegin: FiJmed opera. Good Pillow Talk: Comed Exceller 
Ferry to Hong Kong: Britis omedy Porgy and Bess: Music-dran Good 
Fait | Pork Chop Hill: War drama. Good 
The FBI Story: 1 Good Room at the Top: Adult dr 
The 5 Pennies: Bi : Good Britain. Excellent 
ame > a (new e f North _ 
Flame Over India y She Didn’t Say No: Comedy. Fait 
> > 4 ) T (7,000 
West Frontier): | : Solomon and Sheba: “Bible” epic. Fair 
; . : West . 
Four Fast Guns SOS Pacific: Suspense drama. Goo 
Gene Krupa Story: B < Fail The Story on Page One: C< 
Girls Town: Ref P Ex lent 
Goliath and the Barbarians: ““H cal Suddenly. Last Summer: | 
P psychological drama. I 
» » "es n 
4 Hole in the Head: ¢ ( \ Summer Place: D I 
-y Came a: Dran j 
see ADD Richt, Jack: noe They Came to Cordura: Dra: ( 
Third Man on the Mountain: Alp 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth: | dram Good 
Science-f i C2006 —W—: Newspaper drama. |! 
The Last Angry Man: D G | Tiger Bay: Suspense dram Good 
j 
. | 
Left, Right and Centre: Comed Fair. | Upstairs and Downstairs: Comedy. | 
Li'l Abner: Comic music G | : 
] The Wonderful Country: Western. Good 
The Man Who Understood Women: | The Wreck of the Mary Deare: Sea 
R c comedy Fait i mystery-drama. Excellent 
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on the fabulous fleet to EUROPE! 


1960 marks an historic high for Holland- America Ship-shops carry “name” watches and cameras, ex- serve vou breakfast in bed; to assist with your cock- 
service to Europe ... with SAILINGS EVERY FRI- quisite jewelry, porcelain and Dutch-silver objets tail parties; tend to shoe shining, pressing and laun 
DAY* from New York to Southampton, Le Havre and d’art, and fascinating gifts from all Europe at “free dry, plus hundreds of small chores to make your cro 
Rotterdam on the superb NEW flagship ROTTERDAM, port” prices. There are beauty and barber shops, ing carefree. The entire catering staff is fluent in 
the luxury liner NIEUW AMSTERDAM or the deluxe steam rooms and Turkish baths too. The ship’s pool, several languages 
STATENDAM. In addition, serving the same ports are: bingo and horse racing all add zest and excitement to The people you meet... world travelers, celebri 
the popular MAASDAM monthly from New York, stop- your crossing. ties of stage, screen and TV, business and industria 

, ] . . lx ye : 4 Ps , . 
ping also at Cobh or Galway; and her sister-ship The luxury of First Class on the ROTTERDAM, _‘!2aders, members of the diplomatic corps of many 





RYNDAM monthly from Montreal and Quebec. One of ante Me Bioterd ail ‘ s—people ‘ lish for the g« hing’s o 
Dis attic testes Ghemeiiath cor ee Js every NIEUW AMSTERDAM and STATENDAM!.. . — Détions— peop’ rig a oo a ee 
| e oto! Ss NS) ) Oo 0 A Sauls eve J — > e > wor <nov y 
‘ os Here you may enjoy resort living at its opulent best. lite—people worth knowing 


} ° - « P ae y * y | — > . « . yi , 
other Saturday from New York direct to Rotterdam. The most spacious and beautifully appointed public Generations of sea mastery! oe lInaware & you 
The best things in ship-life are free! . .. On ship- rooms, swimming pools, theatres and night clubs, de- may be of the many navigational and operational In 
board you can see first-run movies; dance to Conti- luxe staterooms, gourmet menus that include filet mig- novations on the bridge, in the engine room, and 
nental orchestras: enjoy gay impromptu entertain- non, lobster, caviar, crépes suzette, plus delicacies throughout the non-passenger sections—nevertheless 
ment; enter card or deck-sports tournaments; read prepared by master chefs and served by a retinue of they are there. Ir addition, 100% air-conditioning, 
the latest books from well-stocked libraries; swim in meticulously trained stewards. You’ll have plenty of automatic stabilizers for smoother crossings, efficient 
outdoor or indoor pools; exercise in a well-equipped “first class’”” moments to remember. ly operated radar, every device for passenger ecurity 
ee indulge in three he Wipes meals a day, You'll live like a king (or a queen)! ... Cabir pwedlger seeord a age wt oe acute gona epee 
plus between-meal snacks and lavish midnight buffets. ; , And of course the hundreds of highly trained sta 
7 are modern, with every built-in comfort and conven and crew members who work around the clock to mak« 


\ fabulous resort life al neluded ” jour passage 


ticket when you go Holland-America Line 


your voyage a memorable and rewarding experience 


ience, including a telephone. On all ships you may 
have a bath or a shower. Air-conditioning is individ 


The delightful incidentals! ...Intimate cafes serve ually controlled, and room stewards and stewardesse Begins with the May 13 sailing of the STATENDAM. 
oversize cocktails for 40¢, Sherry or Port 25¢, de- are at your beck and call to help with packing and Earlier Spring sailings: ROTTERDAM Apr. 18, 
licious draught beer from Holland at 10¢ a glass. unpacking (there’s virtually no luggage limit); to NIEUW AMSTERDAM Apr. 26 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


Offices in Montreal, Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


“i x good to be 


na well-run ship” 
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Everybody likes 
Canadian “74” 
Sherry — Canada’s 
largest selling 
premium sherry, 
by far! 
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Patricia Joudry and John Steele 





It was in 1954 that Patric Joudry 
turned to serio writing after eight lucra 
tive years a 1 writer of radio serials. For 
four years in New York she wrote scripts 
for the Aldrich Family series at $1,750 
ip The e spent another fo years 

Toronto nding out Affectionately 


Jenny i CBC heart-warmer. With en 
BC’s drama 
Andrew Allan, Patricia began 


imong them 


boss 
writing 
radio scripts Teach 
Me How To Cry, her non-tragic 
I t set in the 


rious 
version 
Romeo and Juli 


wes 


Rewritten a and submit 


off-Broadyv 


Cry was sold at t 


i Slage play 


Vay Teach Me How lo 
} 


he first try. While many 


critics had reservations i igreed with 
Walter Kerr of the Herald-Tribune that 
Patricia Joudry’s writing is everywhere 
irked by talent.” Universal-Internation 
bought the movie rights for $25,000 
ind produced a film version called The 
Re LieSS Years 
All that success made me over-con- 





fident Patricia now admits. “I thought 
th whole business was a cinch, and I 
ould write a string of Broadway hits.” 
Back in Toronto she discovered she 
could Her second play and John’s first 


production, Three Rings for Michele, 
ne i croppe and lost the Canadian 
ickers all their ten thousand dollars 
Critic comp! iined of tangled imagery, 
1udiences stayed away, and a hoped-for 
move to Broadway never materialized 
One of the few consolations was the 
continuing success of Teach Me How To 
Cry, which soon became a favorite with 
imateur group ill over North America 
To date it has had ibout i hundred 
imateur productions and brings in up to 


two thousand dollars a in royalties 


While 
John was becoming fed up with photog 


yeal 


Patricia was writing in Toronto, 


iphy, although his theatrical portraits 
winning him a 

After 
I got 


im and P 


reputation 


twenty vears of taking pictures, 


bored,” he told me when I visited 


tricia recently. “I'd always had 


the theatre bug I used to nut on plays 


ct in them as a kid so I decided 
o try producing full time. Of course, it 
helped to Nave a play wright in the house.” 


In the spring of 1957 the 


lohn’'s 


Steeles sold 
photography 
to London 

Teach Me How To Cry 


of a fluke and that I had 








OTTIC 
) n the whole iness Of writing 
pla rom scratch,” Patricia explained 
1 write about Canadians, but I wanted 
) € iway trom then oO see them in 
? p 
At firs the Steeles were vel much 
nnoc notorio \ slood 
I eatrical capita It's a very tight 
lo ] B ish f oducers 
» out of elr way to welcome 
woome \ 


Teach Me How To Cry 


t WwW edge Before he left Canada 


provided a 
convenien 
enough backing 
British 
Arts 


reputation for 


raised rom 
Canadian. U.S 
ction at London's 
End club 


shows. 


John had 
and sources for 
prodt Theatre, 
West 


with a 


prestige 


MACLE 


AN’S 


but |! 


Renamed Noon Has No Shadows and 
featuring an all-Canadian cast, the play 


opened in the summer of 1958 with high 


hopes of a speedy transfer to a larger 
theatre. Once again, critics killed the 
dream. “We had quite a few good re 
views, but they were from the wrong 


critics,” John recalled. 
Discouraged, but far from defeated. the 
Steeles retired to Primrose Hill to prepare 


End. 


told me I 


for another assault on the West 


‘It wasn’t easy,” John 
learn the business, and I was 


But no 


wanted to 


willing to start as a stage hand 


one would hire me. They said I had too 
much prestige even to be a stage man 
ager. So I realized I had to be a producer 


or nothing.” 
John had nothing 
added. “So I got 


‘And I realized that 
to produce,” Patricia 
back to writing plays.” 

Both Steeles claim that keeping family 
and work close together is an important 


ingredient of their success both as a 


— a 
a . $F on Bo 
3S eS" D oD” SD 





READY CASH 


When | have any, 
This | know: 
It's not only ready, 
But set to go. 


R. H. GRENVILLE 


< 


family and as a professional theatrical 
team 
Walk 


meaningful,” 


‘The title of one of my plays 
Alone 
Patricia 


Together Is very 


explained. “It’s exactly what 


we're trying to do: be together but stand 
up on our own feet as individuals.” 

“Ne: 2 
in common and always building bridges 
to link the “You 
fall 


a case of admiring 


case of having some interests 


others,” John added 
can't have everything in common 
ing in love is partly 
the qualities in someone which you find 
lacking in yourself.” 

But their 


of complete opposites 


marriage 1s far from a union 


imaginative play 


wright and practical producer. Patricia 


relies on John for criticism of her first 


drafts, and according to John, Patricia 


is an intuitive sense of what will sell) in 
theatrical markets 


At home. the Steeles follow a firm daily 


routine. John rises first, makes breakfast 
ind serves it to Patricia in bed. After 
breakfast, Patricia spreads her papers out 
on the bed. sits in an arm chair, and be 
gins to work. She writes in longhand. with 
a bold scrawl. on sheets of vellow papel 


held on a clipboard. She's closeted in the 


bedroom from 9.30 to | p.m 
In theory, their two servants look after 


the children in the morning, but in prac 


tice, John does much of the work. “He's 
a very important part of Stephanie and 
Melanie’s life, and that wouldn't be the 
MAGAZINE MARCH 12 1960 
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case if he was away in an office all 


day,” Patricia said » * 
But selling plays is as time-consuming Shirri 


as writing them, and John spends much erTaaAlT 
, INS AWN 

of the day in his cubbyhole of an office. 

Nearly all his negotiating with producers MASHED 

is done by letter. “English producers get re) TOES 
POTA 


nervous you phone them up, and they 


don’t really want to meei you. So I write en 
letters endlessly. For one play alone * Py 








The Sand Castle I've got four bulky ee ee 
files of letters.’ FLAKES @ 
After lunch, Patricia devotes the after yes 
noon to the children, especially Stephanie Le ~ 
id and Melanie. Sometimes John joins them 4 ) ths 
At sixteen, Gay has begun to develop her Sake farmer £ 
own life. She’s already a successful fash 
1on model and her picture has appeared 
‘ in Vogue and _ sever: leading British 
magazines, although she has kept up het 
studies at the American School in Lon 
don 


In spite of the age differences, and the 


fact that she seems the most introverted 








i of a generally extroverted family, Gay is 
1 | very close to Stephanie and Melanie. “It’s 
not all sweetness and light at home, you 
no know,” John said. “The two kids often 
00 fight, and Gay is the only one who can 
in always pacify them.” As if on cue, 
€ Stephanie and Melanie begar exchanging 
mild blows, and Gay broke it up. 
ng Most evenings, after dinner, Patricia 
ot gets back to writing in the bath. For ee “ 


as long as three hours, she sits, soaks and 


y writes on a board. 





int “Its my most creative period,” she 
, a said. 


With five plays in the hands of pro 





ducers, the Steeles are beginning to slack e ‘i 
| en the pace. There is more time to listen oe. 4 
to music. They brought a hi-fi set from POTATO He 
| Canada and have a small record collec- 


Gi 
tion, mostly Mozart, Beethoven and Bach. 9 ¥ 
There is also more time to read a 


Patricia is now rereading all of Shake 


speare and a large number of other clas- | e 
sic dramatists. She also reads books on a eo 


psychology and on playwrighting 


Unlike most Canadian expatriates, the Now you can enjoy ii peeling, boiling or mashing) the fluffiest mashed potatoes you ever tasted. And 


Steeles do litthke grumbling about English 


food. They even find the coffee accept they’re hot and delicious 1f the time it takes to boil one inch of water in a saucepan. Salada-Shirriff-Horsey 

able new Instant Mashed Potato Flakes aré changing potato eating habits. It has taken a long time to capture the 
On Sundays, John cooks dinner. When is - Oss y tes . . “3 ea ; 

\ deed than, te welled & eek a garden-fresh flavour of potatoes in instant form—so they lose nothing in the process. But all good things take 

beef that would have done credit to a time to achieve. At Salada-Shirriff-Horsey we take the time to search for new products, to constantly improve 


I cordon bleu 


“se Madea aka existing products and most important: to make sure that every product we sell is of the highest possible quality. 
Abdout once a WeeK, alricla and Jon 


ilk go to the theatre. This way, they see You can recognize this quality by the famous Chessman “Symbol of Excellence.” It is worn only by products 
; mom “ “7 plays in London. But thei made by Salada-Shirriff-Horsey, Canada’s largest independent publicly-owned packaged food company. 
i SOClai 11fe 1S ept to a minimum tf 

ind “We never go to cocktail parties,” 


Patricia said, “and when we have people 
Sts in, it's never more than two or three at 
a time, so we can really talk.” 





For Patricia, even small gatherings 





have their limitations. “I can see so much 
going on behind their faces. But there 
are some questions you don’t ask, not 


even of friends. Those are the questions 





nion I ask in my plays 
ty This concern with people, rather than 
la ideas or situations, is the keynote of het 
plays, especially the early ones 
“I cut out anything which is not per- : ae pa 
taining to people and their emotions,” she From fresh frozen orange juice WS to tasty ‘Salada’ Tea 


explained. “I attract emotions like a mag 









laily net, and I reject everything which is pure- ; [es a 
k fast ly factual and concrete.” from instant mashed potatoes \==4 to frozen shrimp from the sea 
\ft Patricia speaks frankly and without } Re 


artifice about her intense feeling for na 
ture and for people, especially children Salada-Shirriff-Horsey products are known across the land 
She refuses to thumb through Britain's 
mass-circulation newspapers in search of 


reviews, for fear of finding stories of by their Chessman “Symbol of Excellence’ 


shown on every brand. 
tragedies involving children. “They make . 





after me suffer for weeks,” she said. 
Empathy with young people is espe- 
He's cially important in all her plays, and in SALADA-SHIRRIFF-HORSEY Ltd. 


her later ones, sadness and even tragedy 





the are increasingly evident. Patricia describes 
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IMINION LINOLEUM’S 


ier 





This illustration is composed 
of actual pieces of linoleum 
chosen from Dominion’'s 
range of almost 100 modern 
primaries, shades, 


tints and patterns. 


Flower, Lupin 








Wander through Dominion Linoleum’s Canadian 
Garden of Colours if you want to find enchanting 
ways to make your floors beautiful. This picture is 
the prettiest way we could think of to show you just 
some of the prize beauties in the modern linoleum 
colour range. Keep it and consult it for colour 
themes when planning to change to the new muted 
trend in home decor. Dominion Linoleum has the 
soft-sheen look that fits right in. 

Write for a free reproduction of this full-colour 
illustration suitable for framing, and, for the chil- 
dren, an outline drawing for colouring. Also, ask 
for free illustrated guides on colour selection, in 
stallation and maintenance. Write Home Planning 
Dept., Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd.. 
200 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal. 


BY-THE-YARD FOR THE SMART SEAMLESS LOOK, 
OR IN TILES FOR SPECIAL EFFI 
.. HANDICRAFT. 
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Chief 


Department of Fisheries 


tiome Economics Section 


~ Margaret, “Myer Aaya : 
NeOOKING FISH 
CAN BE REWARDING... 
WHEN YOU KNOW 
EXCITING Recipes!” 


Minted Broiled Pickerel 

Filets Piquants mouth-water- 
ing, nutrition do ynright 
delicious. These are just two of the 


many taste-tempting CANADIAN 
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Although they are far from bitter, the 
Steeles have been discouraged by their 
dealings with Canadian producers and 


potential Canadian backers 


A lot of Canadian backers were badly 


burned in the past John admitted. 
American angels have proved more cour- 
ageo Many lost heavily on Noon Has 
No Shadow but they nave already 
pledged ibout six thousand dollars toward 
1 London production of The Sand Castle. 
When he was selling Semi-Detached. 
John sent c ple to the Crest Theatre in 
Toronto, and Gratien Gelinas’ bilingual 
Comedie Canadienne in Montreal 
Neither showed any immediate interest 
Somewhat discouraged, John sent a copy 
to PI if Ro n N York and received 
edial eceptanc 

Ng it. tl re breaking into the big 
Ste hope that productions 

in iCKINg be easier to arrange. Be- 
cause of his success with Raisin In The 
Sun, Philip Rose needed only a week to 
raise $75,000 of the $100,000 needed to 


prod ce Semi-Detached 


Since completing Semi-Detached, Pa- 
tricia has written the first draft of a new 


play, The Immortal Rose, which concerns 
| 


a Holly wood movie queen who suddenly 


realizes she has life 


been to Hollywood, but it’s 


wasted her 
I've never 


i theme that means a lot to me.” Patricia 


said. “I've always been afraid of wasting 
my life—something keeps driving me on.” 


Like many expatriates, the Steeles may 


have reached the point of becoming too 


successful to return to Canada. 

Will you go back some day?” I asked 
them 

Sure, we'll go back,” John said. “In 
ten or twenty years whenever there is 


real theatre in Canada.” 


In the Joudry-Steele team, he 
criticizes her scripts and she 


suggests how he can sell them 


each day in his 
. by letter, for 
the sale of h wife’s plays. He pro 


is 
some of them 


pends hours 


Steele 


cubbyhole ne 


duce himself 
Her first writing stint of the day 
over, Patricia spends the afternoon 
with Melanie (left) and Stephanie 
She writes again after dinner 
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Beil 


THE QUEBEC WINTER CARNIVAL’S colourful 
parades, ice canoe races, and street dancing 
with Le Violonneux setting the tune are 
only some of the famous highlights of this 
distinctively French Canadian pageant. 


Seagram 
tells the World 


about Canada 


The advertisement or the facing 
page is one of a series now being 
published by The House of Seagram 
in magazines circulating throughout 
the world. From these Seagram adver- 
tisements the people of many lands — 
in Latin America, Asia, Europe and 
Africa — come to know Canada better, 
her wealth of resources, her typically 
Canadian events such as the Quebec 
Winter Carnival and her renowned 
cultural activities. 


Over the years, through its adver- 
tising abroad, The House of Seagram 
has continually told the people of 
other lands about our country and her 
many distinctively Canadian customs, 
achievements and products. 


The House of Seagram has always 
believed that, in addition to promoting 
its own products in foreign markets, 
promoting the reputation abroad of 
all Canadian products and accomplish- 
ments is in the best interests of every 
Canadian. 


Through these full-colour world- 
wide advertising campaigns, Seagram 
helps unfold the story of the Canadian 
people and their use of the rich and 
varied natural resources of this fa- 
voured land, an inspiring narrative of 
our great and growing nation. 


HENRY SIMPKINS, A.R.C.A. 

Born and trained in Winni- 
peg and twice winner of the 
Jessie Dow Prize in water- 
colours, this well-known artist 
has workea' as an illustrator 
in Winnipeg, London, New 
York and Montreal. Inter- 
ested in various subjects, including portraits, 
he has sketched many parts of Canada from 


coast to coast. 


For reprints of this painting, suitable for 
framing, write: The House of Seagram, 1430 
Peel St., Montreal, Quebec. 
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One of Canada’s most spectacular snowtime festivals is 


Canada is Famous for its Winter Carnivals 233. Sin Gunitah whose colourfal sporting 


and social events annually attract thousands of spectators 


and participants from all over North America. 





Canada is Famous for Seagram's V.O. 


eagram's 
Honoured the world over for its smoothness, ‘ VO. Ae 4 : 


light-body and delicate bouquet, Seagram’s V.O. Pr, CANADIAN WHISKY 


ASKS 

-tasting whisky you ever enjoyed. BOTTLE! NDOER THE 

ANADIAN GOVERNMENT 

y ] ] LJ | : ’ JOSEPH E SEAGRAM &~ SONS.LIMITED 
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j } rf an ae“ m 
than any other whisky ¢ vported from airy country. PRODUCE OF CANADA 
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How Sir Eric conquered the New World 


Continued from page 


publicity, passing final judgment himself 


on the dramatic color movies, the artistic 


advertisements and the well-written and 
richly printed booklets in which Bowaters 


tell the story of how they ally the brawn 
of loggers and the might of huge ma 
chines with the brain of technicians to 


transform trees into papel 

Each year, British newspapers headline 
the annual meeting of the Bowater Paper 
Corporation Ltd. These festive affairs are 
held in one or other of the English towns 
where Sir Eric has plants. About two 
thousand of the forty-two thousand share 
holders are selected by lot and conveyed 
to the meeting at company expense They 
travel the last leg of the trip in special 


iins and buses decorated with blue and 


white Bowater flags. Sir Eric delivers his 
innual report nervously, for he _ finds 
peech-making a frightening duty. During 


t 
the ordeal he takes occasional sips from 
i silver flask. Finally, with great and 


yh 


obvious relief, he says And now we will 


all go and have a drop of gin.” What fol- 
lows ts a big party with cocktails, food 
ind music 

Sir Eric’s hospitality to shareholders ts 


matched by his operating splendor. Visi 


tors to Bowater House, his seven-story 


} 


veadquarters on the modish thoroughfare 
of Knightsbridge, alight from cars in a 
covered driveway and enter a foyer dec 
orated with banks of flowers, impressive 
bronze plaques and fine paintings. They 
wait for appointments on large red and 
{ e leather chairs and sofas and read 
Magazines from many countries. Even- 
tually they are led upstairs by deferential 
commissionalres 

Sir Eric’s higher executives occupy of- 
fices resembling the drawing rooms of art 
connoisseurs, and although most of them 
are English they have acquired on many 

ips to North America a custom once 

ien to London commerce. Encouraged 
by that English rarity, an excellent central 
heating and air-conditioning system, they 
often work in their shirt sleeves 

But Sir Eric never takes his own coat 
off. In his top-floor executive suite he sits 
like a poker-faced viceroy in a high-back- 
ed chair of rich brocade, before a leather- 


covered desk with two white telephones 


nd a crystal lamp. The surrounding walls 
of light wood paneling blend perfectly 
with the thick pile rug and the costly 
drapes. Down a corridor, carpeted in 
oyal blue, is Sir Eric’s seven-room pri 


27 


vate apartment, furnished in the style of 
Sheraton, hung with delicate oils and 
water colors, decked with exotic blooms, 
lit by silver wall brackets and cheered by 
fires that crackle in polished grates below 
marble mantelshelves and ornate French 
clocks. From the apartment windows Sir 
Eric looks down each morning on the 
Carriage Road of Hyde Park and watches 
troops of the Household Cavalry, in 
plumed helmets and burnished breast 
plates, trotting from Knightsbridge bar 
racks to guard duties at Whitehall 

At Dene Place, Surrey, a twenty-room 
country home, Sir Eric is equally well 
housed. In the summer dining room an 
entire wall slides silently into slots, afford 
ing guests an airy environment and a view 
of three hundred acres of lawns, orna 
mental gardens, venerable oaks and chest 
nuts, Guernsey cows and woods thick 
with pheasants that fall to the autumn 
shooting parties 

Once a year at Dene Place Sir Eric 
throws a party for five hundred Bowater 
executives from five continents. When 
darkness falls he puts on a great fireworks 
display. Later guests dance in a large 
marquee and drink champagne until 
dawn. On several occasions each year he 
introduces, at parties for two or three 
hundred, his friends from London society 
and his newsprint customers from North 
America. At one recent party the trans 
Atlantic note was struck by such guests as 
the Countess of Craven; Air Chief Mar 
shal Sir William Elliott: Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside: the Marquis and Marchioness 
Townshend; John Sweeterman, vice-pres! 
dent and general manager of the Wash 
ington Post; John S. Knight, of the Miami 
Herald: and Nelson Poynter of the St 
Petersburg (Florida) Times 

Even the string orchestra of the Grena 
dier Guards, which was playing for 
dancing. felt the mingling of old and new 
world influences. For one of the many 
beauties present, an Englishwoman nam 
ed Angela Grayson, it played that essen 
tially North American number, Happy 
Birthday. 

At smaller summer weekend house 
parties, Sir Eric fields a Dene Place 
cricket eleven, composed of male guests 
ind servants, against teams from the sur 
rounding Surrey villages. His cuisine Is 
delectable. When I lunched at Dene Place 
last summer, a butler and footman served 


Pimm’s cocktails, then consomme, vea 
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vol-au-vent, raspberries and cream, and a 
vintage German hock 

No less graciously Sir Eric entertains 
at his various homes overseas. At Straw- 
berry Hill, near his Corner Brook mill, 
he owns a ranch-style bungalow furnished 
so agreeably that it won compliments 
from the Queen when she stayed over- 
night there during her 1959 tour. Near 
his mills in Mersey, Nova Scotia, Sir Eric 
owns a comely log house. On Pine Ave 
nue, a millionaires’ row in Montreal, he 
maintains a mansion Another of his 
homes stands near a Bowater mill in Ten 
nessee. Close to his sales offices in many 
other countries Sir Eric rents apartments 
ngs are available to traveling 
Bowater executives when Sir Eric is not 


I hese dwell 


there 

In each of seven new Bowater freight- 
ers, Sir Eric has his own suite. For lack 
of time he rarely sails these ships on 
transAtlantic voyages, but his wife and 
children occasionally do. All the new 
freighters are named for Sir Eric’s kin, 
including the Margaret Bowater, for his 
beautiful wife; the Nicholas Bowater, for 
a sixteen-year-old son at Eton; and the 
Sarah Bowater, for a_twenty-year-old 
daughter who worked last summer as a 
stenographer in a Montreal bank 

The graceful Bowater, ships were de 
signed by marine architects who struggled 
manfully to reconcile seaworthiness and 
cargo-carrying capacity with Sir Eric’s 
fastidious insistence on appearance and 
comfort. The masters’ day rooms are fur- 
nished as well as any Bowater executive's 
office, and even the most lowly seamen 
have their private cabins 

Other outward signs of Sir Eric’s pride 
are the big red trucks that zoom along 
the highways of many countries. “It's woe 
betide the driver,” says one Bowater 
transport boss, “if Sir Eric sees a dirty 
Bowater truck on a dry day.” 

The company’s automobiles are equally 
grand. In London Sir Eric provides com 
pany guests with black limousines, driven 
by attractive women chauffeurs in uni- 
forms resembling those of air hostesses, 
but a little more formal. Once, when the 
women chauffeurs asked if they could 
wear a white blouse instead of a tle and 
starched collar, Sir Eric replied with an 
emphatic “no.” 

When I went to lunch with Sir Eric J 
was driven down from London by a 
pretty blonde named Mrs. Pauline Dallas 
From somewhere near the rear axle, Mrs 
Dallas thought she could hear (though I 
couldn't myself) the faintest of grunts 
“IT hope to goodness Sir Eric doesn’t no- 
tice that noise when we arrive,” she said 
‘There'll be merry hell to pay at the 
garage if he does 

One of Sir Eric’s several personal cars 
is a 1959 Rolls Royce, but he prefers to 
use a twenty-five-year-old model of the 
same make, a rakish twelve-cylinder job 
still capable of more than a hundred miles 
an hour. Nevertheless, he forbids the 
chauffeur to drive at more than fifty 
When he was ribbed about this a few 
years ago, by a Bowater executive, Si 
Eric replied with one of his rare witti 
cisms You know very well,” he said 
that I like slow cars and fast women 
It is true that he loves the company of 
spirited women as much as he loves dry 


martinis, expensive cigarettes, light novels 


and musical comedies. And yet friends 
say that he finds informality a difficult 
grace. The need for greater informality 


in North American business affairs has 
nduced in him a curious ambivalence. 
In England he addresses senior execu 
tives by their surnames. In North America 
he addresses the same men by their first 
names. Not long ago a young Montreal 
»xecutive named Robert Cooper almost 
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Electrohome Cosmopolitan Stereo Hi-Fi FM/AM radio phonograph, hand-finished hardwood cabinet by Deileraft. 


SURROUNDS YOU WITH SOUND WHEREVER YOU SIT 


The beautiful nei 


Musical fantasies swirl into life through this new adventure in stereo high fidelity: the Electrohome 
Cosmopolitan. You hear each instrument, every tone and overtone. You know where each musician sits: 


you can sense it. Your room comes alive with the realism of dimensional, instrument-pure sound. 


Even more wonderful, you can sit wherever you like. Electrohome’s new stereo focussing makes the 
whole room a concert hall for you. You control not only the range of sound, but its direction. Typical of 
the extra thought that goes into the design of every Electrohome stereo hi-fi radio phonograph 


The Cosmopolitan is a prime example: Diamond stereo stylus, four-speed automatic stereo changer by 
Garrard, solid hardwood cabinet acoustically designed by Deilcraft, full FM/AM flexibility. 


Witness a Jive performance at your Electrohome dealer’s soon. It’s the only way to know how wonder- 
ful this stereo hi-fi combination really sounds—or how beautiful it looks! 


HLHCTROHOM 


CEILCRAFT FURNITURE « TELEVISION : STEREO HI-FI+ RADIOS : PHON RAP» MIDAIRE MADE BY CANADA ELecliohone KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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killing me! 
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da on our teet in wear you out 


Your feet are throbbing with pain 
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stimulates local 


relief! 


tne 


icts fast to bring relief. It 
blood cn 
se tired, aching feet. Get 


orbine Jr. sold! 


ABSORBINE JR. 


‘Soothes the pain away” 
W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 
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fellas!’’ cried a Tennessee mill hand. ‘‘We got a dook for a boss’”’ 
Eric called him Bob merchant to manufacturer,” he says. “In rebuilding the Bowater fleet of freighters 
Sir Eric has demonstrated he end I got my way Between 1948 and 1954 he racked up his 
that he h sentimental fee In 1926, Lord Rothermere lent Sir Eric three greatest achievements. He was quick- 
d employees | ha to the money to build a paper mill at North er than American paper manufacturers to 
He said of » Dervish fleet, Ke opposite the great Thames realize that there would be an enormous 
Albanian-born financia port of Tilbury. Fed by Canadian logs postwar increase in the circulations of 
persona tan [ would ind pulp, the mill prospered. Its output newspapers in the southern United States 
nembered n throughout the Twenties and Thirties was He was ahead of most other paper manu- 
t n an devoured by national! dailies engaged in facturers in a new chemical technique 
Act both.” a spectacular circulation war which permitted for the first time in news 
foundland eoin rike Now Sir Eric began to work as hard print manufacture the use of hardwood 
7 neral manager at as he played. In 1930 Lord Beaverbrook conifers, or the type of pine that grows 
»k, Albert Martin, sided open invited him to become his partner in in the southern states. He managed to 
Joseph Sn ood in hi building a paper mill at Ellesmere Port persuade the British government, at a 
pt to cr { Inte on the Manchester Ship Canal. It was a time when that government, was des- 
odworl of America. When itegic spot for receiving Canadian logs perately short of dollars, to let him spend 
ended in Marcel 1959 ind pulp and shipping finished newsprint sixty million on a paper mill at Calhoun, 
ognized the n Smallwood © the northern operations of the big Lon Fenn., and on rights to two hundred thou 
p Newfound lon dailies. Within two years Sir Eric sand acres of hardwood conifers 
of Woods W ought out his uncles and Lords Rother Ihe Tennessee mill was opened in 
Be orke know Sit mere and Beaverbrook and gained sole 1954. Two years later the production was 
ht, f in indefatigabl control of Bowaters doubled. Last year Sir Eric opened a 
mat ctur plat n In 1935 the firm began supplying the second American mill on the Catawba 
Bec of hi . endent paper for the first of two hundred million River in South Carolina 
d tere manne om Penguin paperback books, the success of Today diversification is Sir Eric’s pri 
in emplo 5 ard him which boosted newsprint sales enormous- mary aim. One quarter of his paper out 
nt. whi ome Europe ly. Soon Sir Eric was able to buy two put is in commodities other than news 
hin ha O Jicion more mills in England and three in print, and he expects the proportion to 
go, when Sir Eric ope the Scandinavia increase. In England, where stores are 
1 Tenne ichine hand During this period his first wife divorce rapidly catching up with North American 
) his companio Hev. fella 1 him. A little later, at forty-two, he packaging standards, his sales of wrap 
ook for hy H.M.S narried Margaret Vivienne Perkins, a ping materials have been spectacular 
nt or of Bowater lazzling twenty-seven-year-old blonde Three years ago Sir Eric went into 
One form © idre In 1938, with Hitler threatening war partnership with the Scott Paper Com 
hin vine That hen Sir Eric began to fear for his newsprint pany of Chester. Pa.. to form the Bo 
" Mister Sir Eric supplies. So from the International Paper water-Scott Corporation Ltd., for the 
for rank and ‘ mplic Company he bought the mill at Corner manufacture of toilet tissue in England 
eritage. His family t i Brook. The price was five and a half By discreet advertising, he has brought 
John Bov lo. iy f ! ion dollar Today the plant is worth about a revolution in English bathrooms 
in tl midland wan of ntee in na Nearly half the homes there now use soft 
1 in London. TI During the war, Sir Eric worked for toilet tissues instead of the hard ones so 
riaves unitir fan Lo Beaverbrook in the Ministry of abhorred by visiting Canadians and 
{ ind merchant fj € Aircraft Production, putting in long Americans. H. M. S. Lewin, of Montreal 
indfather. William Van oO en da veek. He was knight says: “If Sir Eric had done nothing else 
coun , he m 1 fo Va ne service for England, this would have been 
ls of | € ( As soo : ver he began enough * 
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safe... 


could you ask of a water heater? 


these hot water advantages at the 
lowest possible rates ! 


To get more out of life, 
get the most out of electricity. 


LIVE BETTER ELECTRICALLY 


its ELECTRIC! 


Safe and clean and quiet... what more 


Speed, of course! And a good supply in 
reserve ! Electricity gives you every one of 


A modern two-element electric water heater 
in the size and capacity to suit your family’s 
requirements delivers instant hot water 
whenever you need it. That’s why more 
families, every day, heat water electrically. 


HYDRO 
is yours 
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Gisele MacKenzie tells her story 


continued from page 17 
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( 10 I 1¢ i week 
| up to hil wllal i sho 
Frank nt right off my nut. I bought 
Kinds of oO nd clothe craz 
rt 
i | ive eased off some on the 
qual of the clothes I buy, but I still 
Oo ( idulge myself, qualit itively. And 
I i oing through a reaction to those 
lung! 1 Whenever I'm at home in 
my kitchen in California, fm always try 
d recipes and lacing everything 
n signt with butter 
When I look back now on that gradu 
tion year, it doesn’t look any less hectic 
han it seemed at the time. There was the 
exhilaration of being on radio, with the 
money it brought: there was the enjoy 
ment derived from visiting service camps 
aS an entertainer; there was the night 
when comic Billy DeWolfe headlined a 
V Club benefit show on which I ap 
pe d and told me I would surely make 
1 lot of money if ever I went to the 
nited States. Then, mixed with all of 
this, was the exhausting pressure of my 
tudy schedule the conservatory in the 
daytime and high schoc it meght 
As ult, | became quit ill for a 
ime from what the doctor described as 
x i tion from overwork But the 
vot of it all, 1 Know very we now 
notional turmol e knowled that 
t 1 o! I T | i goin oO 
h pa it | had no in 
I | irec 1 concert 
| in the duating class, which 
decision the more difficult 
I debated for the longest time 
I should write or phone 
decided to phone. It was the 
Id the ht “ d be. Broke 
I] M lad ca 
| if t thro n 
Bu evel no | nak 
oO I I I inked 
( wonderf education they'd 
nd ) 1 that it 
¢ ost } of I 
‘ | go play violin d 
J Ben 1 1 inv violini 
I A I nber \ 
I play w eca 
I'v ( B ein 
‘ ( ly t 
My f f; f while 
0 io com 
) S} p d la 
ft ” Fo } it 
WwW < Ti ily 
) classical to 
( cS os I was the be 
I I to Cc oth S 
| to Oo il t. I 
eve pted Cc 
) ntil | o the State 
cess! 
In | h Bob S ¢ 


worth 


two years azo 


who was and is my manager and 


became my _ husband 


friends now but I have a feeling 


till resents him to some extent for 


time 
And at the risk of sounding deliberately 


his part in my career at that 


wiley I want to register a special trib 


te to Bob. For without him as my man 


ger, without all the wise 
| 


decisions 


ind often arbi 


he has made for me over! 





years, | know I wouldn't be where | 


im today. This may well sound platitudi 


nous and corny but it’s also very true 


I've been around enough to know of 


many talented 


id promising people who 


have never made it only because of bad 


judgment and exploitation. Show business 


1 7 | 
you read 


the jungle about. You just 


can't make it on your own. And second 
rate guidance just isn't good enough 
Some have the impression that once an 


artist has been signed by one cf the ma 


jor talent agencies, his or her worries are 
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over. The truth is that without a good 


manager, an artist could be more hindet 
ed than helped by a major talent agency 


if | 


performer, I'd tell her to make sure she 


had any advice to give a young 


doesn’t sign any long-term contracts with 


the first agency or manager who ap 


proaches her. If and when she does find 


1 manager whose judgment she respects 


ind in whom she has confidence, she then 
should stick by what he says and never 
be swayed by ll the blandishments she’s 
sure to get from a ides, particularly if 
she has real talent. I've been with Music 
Corporation of America, biggest of the 

rencies, for the last few years but neve! 
) i long-term basi And they've never 
done much of my planning. It's Bob on 


vhom I depend. He does all the sifting 


nking ahead and planning. He has all 

Wor Cc 

It w Bob who “discovered” me. It 
be 1 ve C " one evening in 1945 
when I was visiting the officers’ mess of 
HMCS York, the Royal Canadian Navy 
barracks in Toronto. I was asked to play 
ind sin ind after a while one of the 
office Lt. Shuttleworth, came over and 

ked if I was doing any radio work. I 
told him no 

You should be.” he said, and wander 


ed away 


Months later, having decided I wasn’t 


going home to Winnipeg for the summer 


and 


final 


it I would rather get work earn 
year at 


I phoned Frank Leslie, 


some pocket money for my 


+} rvat 
ine conservatory 


MACLEAN’S 


stockbroker who owned the 
Hotel in Muskoka, north of 
told him I was looking for 
work, that I played piano and violin and 


could sing 


a Toronto 
Glenmount 
Toronto. | 


a regular musical backfield 
“My orchestra is already set,” he said 
“and ordinarily I don’t hire girls for the 
band. But you kind of interesting 
so I'd in touch 
orchestra leader. If he wants you, it'll be 
okay with me.” 

When I phoned the leader, he turned 
out to be the former Lt. Shuttleworth 


sound 


suggest you get with my 


“What's the name again?” he asked 


Gisele,” I told him. Well how 
many people do you ever know by that 
name? He asked, “Are you that girl | 


heard, about a year ago, at HMCS York? 
1 said | 
“Pll hire you,” he said. 


Was 
And so he gave me my first job, at 
pretty low in 
— thirty-five dollars a week 
And he was mean to me besides. I found 
out the main reason he hired me was to 
play violin and then fill in for him on 
plano whenever he had to return to To 
ronto for dances at the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, where he also had a band 
I didn’t do any singing with the band 
but on Sundays they held informal little 
sessions around the hotel, during which 
I'd play and sing. Bob liked my work and 


scale, which 


Huntsville 


local was 


at the end of the summer told me he was 
thinking of starting a talent agency and 
wondered if Id like to be his first client 
(Later he added folksinger Ed McCurdy 
and Tony the Troubador [Stecheson]). He 


felt sure he could do something for me 


around the CBC. He was right, because 
that fall he got me an audition with 


Harry 
Canada 


Boyle. who was head of the Trans 
Jackie Rae, 


the producers, sat in 


network. Boyle and 


who was one of 


They both seemed to like me but it 


Harry 


and | 


Was 
enthusiastic 
which to thank this 
have 


who was particularly 
have a lot for 
Bob and I 
gard for him as one of the best and most 


man never lost our re 


imaginative radio men we've met, any 
where 

Raes name comes up more than 
Harry Boyle’s in stories about my start 


in show business, which I imagine is the 
result of Jackie telling everybody he dis 
and Harry keeping 


Jackie was my first producer and although 


covered me quiet 


he tried to exert an influence over me he 
never quite made it. He tried to teach 
me how to sing, how to talk and this 
and that to the point where Bob, after 


arguing with him for a long time, unsuc 
cessfully, finally went to Harry Boyle and 
asked him to take Jackie off the 
Maybe he doesn’t mean to 
1 performer,” 


tht.” Soon after tl 


show 


ruin her as 


he said, “but he’s doing it 


and it isn’t ris it Rae was 


replaced, and he’s never forgiven Bob 
There have been stories that I was 
badly treated as a performer in Canada 


that this was the main reason I went to 
the United States. This is only partly true 
and applies only to the treatment I got 


Bushnell 


around the 


who was 


CBC i 


from one man, Ernie 


then the big wheel 
Toronto 

I had had three 
CBC. My Meet Gisele program was being 
heard three times a week on both 
Canada Dominion 
which I 


iars a 


great years with the 
Trans 
and networks, for 
was now getting a hundred dol- 
three hundred a 


I was doing a weekly show called London 


show, o1 week 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best in The House” 


. 
’ 1. “Pole-vaulting over a bull may look like a new wrinkle, 
S Cap or your | e but ‘bull-vaulting’ is as old as it is exciting,”’ writes Donald 
Kees, an American friend of Canadian Club. “Goya, the 
famous Spanish artist, depicted the stunt in an 1815 etching 
s . e e When I saw a matador execute a ‘Goyesea’ last month at the 
if t is out American bu ring Santa Maria bull ring in Bogota, Colombia, | was fascinated. 


“Why not try it?’ my host suggested. So the next day I did, 


4. “My courage was spared 
inother test when my host ap- 
peared with highballs. ‘Thi tastes 
familiar’, I said. It should have, 
It was Canadian Club. I don’t 
meet up with matadors very often 
but Canadian Club greets me 
*most everywhere | travel.” 

Why this whisky’s world-wide 
popularity? It’s the distinctive 
light, satisfying flavour of 
Canadian Club. You can stay with 


: it all evening long...in cocktails 
2. “I’m no bullfighter. but I used to be 3. “I was airborne by the time ‘El Toro’ reached before dinner, and tall ones after. 
good at pole vaulting and a practice session me, but when I hit the ground I dashed behind the Iry Canadian Club yourself and 
refreshed my technique We were at the barrier. ( ipe-wielders distracted the bull as it wheeled vou ll see why it is served in 
Rancho Vista Hermosa outside Bogota. When to charge again. Repeat performance? Not me. Those every notable club, hotel or bar 
the bull charged out, | nearly lost my nerve. long horns had dampened my enthusiasm the world ove1 


IN 87 LANDS ..."*THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 


‘Canadian Club 


A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT OF 


HIRAM WALKER 


AND SONS, LIMITED 
DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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extension phones in ‘ 


f Now awailable in 
table and wall sets to harmonize 
with any room in your home 


... what a beautiful way to save steps! 


“Conversation piece’ colours — that’s what they are — as cheerful as your 
telephone chats! Imagine a pretty pink extension on your kitchen wall 

a baby blue phone by your bed! And how about a gay red one in Dad’s 
workshop — ivory in the laundry — white in the playroom? Perhaps you'd 
like to treat Grandad and teen-age Susie to phones of their own — say in 
grey, beige or sunny yellow? 

Remember, an extension phone costs only $1.25 a month — even less 
in some communities. And listen to this! All coloured phones are nou 
available at the new, low, one-time charge of $9 for any shade you choose! 
Just give us a call, or “ask the man in the green truck”! 
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by Lamplight with Ted Hockeridge, the 


wonderful baritone who’s now in Eng- 
land, and I was getting frequent guest 
shots on other shows. Besides this I was 
doing a fair number of banquet and club 
good fees. The money, 


words, was rolling in. My an 


dates at pretty 
in other 
nual income in 1948 and 1949 was about 
$17,500 to $20,000 

Suddenly 


Gisele Was 


everything stopped. Meet 
cancelled and producers of 
other shows started looking the other way 
and it was well known that Mr. Bushnell 
had cut me off. He had decided that the 
public was sick of me and that was that 
I frankly think that a lot of the 


Bushnell and a couple of 


resent- 
ment shown by 
others around the CBC was due to the 
fact that | was making so much more 


money than they were. Anyway, Bushnell, 


for some reason, had never liked me per 
He had humill 


Once, In 


sonally or as 1 performe! 


i1tcad Mme several 


particula n the Variety Club 


times in public 
where sO 


many show people gather, he told me in 


i loud voice that I had no talent and 
would never go anywhere He did his 
best to make that one stick in my last 
year in Canada I got exactly one show 


on the CBC and one cheque for seventy- 


then I didn’t need Bush- 
because I was doing very 
well financially with a syndicated, five-a 


week series Over private radio stations 


It was called Let's Start an Argument, 
ind it paid me five hundred dollars a 
week Added to this was another two 


hundred dollars and expenses for a spon- 


sored show called Morgantime, once a 
week out of Montreal. Meanwhile, Rupert 
Kaplan CBC producer in Montreal 
i reak for me in New 





York with the agency handling the big 
Coca-Co idio show and I made one 
p; inc Percy Faith in New York 
ind C he Sar people isked me to 
ppea h Edgar Bergen in Atlantic 
( 
An | Ook ich vitt iny 
I I ne oO ird ( nada, OF 
to € he CBC In the first 
| ) \ ood thin have happen 
1c n that I forget about those 
lay B ven so I dont feel bitterness 
towards the or nization ttself so much a 
l SI C I I theory Ol cheme ot 
thin C er es comparatively 
oup of men to col oO! the caree 
of so many people. WI they did to me 
th co 1 do to otners 10 also wouldn't 
deserve 
Anothe nfortuna th is that Can: 
ian fo € nust depend on | C BC 
{i ood In the U.S. there 
oO oad i n Car 
| | ound ti Cc BC 
| oO If t CBC ecid 
| | enir » VK € I 
oO , Oo 
ve t ( BI € 
\ I i o nic 
ri CBC B ota i 
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and finally he broke down and told Bob 
in confidence that the interested party 
was the Campbell Soup Company. “The 
Andrews Sisters are leaving Bob Crosby’s 
lub 15 radio show and they want a re 
to alternate with Jo Stafford 
and Gisele’s name has been suggested.” 


placement, 


Later we learned that some of the com- 
pany’s U.S. executives, driving from the 
airport to their plant in Toronto, had 
heard my radio show and put my name 
on their list of possibles 

Later, too, we learned how I was final- 
ly selected for Club 15, which derived 
name from the fact that it 
minute 
patter, 


was a fifteen 
show of pop songs and comedy 
heard daily from coast to coast 
recordings 
from a great number of singers, 
others like 
unknown. They then assem 


The company had _ solicited 
some 
very well known; myself 
complet ely 
bled a group of workers from the plant 
gave them slips of paper and asked them 
to vote, by number, in relation to the 
different, numbered recordings — they 
heard. They weren't given any names at 
all. And I won the vote. It was that 


simple 


My thirteen-week gamble 

The day we signed the contract was a 
memorable one. It was a civic holiday 
and as no offices were open we met in a 
Toronto restaurant, a dreary 
little place; nobody there except Bob and 
me, McQuillin and an ad-agency man 
from New York. I was scared and kept 
right 
taking such a chance 


downtown 


wondering if we were doing the 


thing. We 


giving up an established career in Canada 


were 


for a thirteen-week gamble in the States 
It was a 


sponsor would have me 





because although the 


tied up for seven 


gamble 


yeurs, I had only the prospect of succes 


sive, optional (for the sponsor) thirteen 


' 
week contracts. In other words I could 


have been dropped at the end of the firs 
thirteen weeks, or at the end of any othe 


thirteen weeks. I think that if it had been 


ft to me I might well have turned 


down. But Bob was confident that it was 
the right thing and so I signed 


The move had its psychological effect 
too, because it represented another widet 
ing of the gap between myself and my 
parents. Today, everything is pretty much 
as 1 sed to be, the same closeness, sent 
id love that I knew as a child and 


which is typical of a French-Canadian 
family. But at the time of my move to 
Hollywood the situation was very strain 


ed. It seemed that for the last three or 


four years I had done nothing but rebe 


against my parents 





The last big rift had come when | 
oved into my own home. After leavin 
the conservatory I had lived fo wl 
inotl irl and her mothe in a 
tic apartmen t fa fro Ros 
H But | got fed uf h living 
ul ctive surroundins ] nakin 
) t o aftord nice f{ oft m oO 
d so I rented a bed I oom s 
ne Gs 1V Te ice if I in 
as 18) I lor ) 0) 0) ip { 
1 Tal nc SW Nn n OO 
Pod I re Mothe nd Dad a 
ble t nd what tt neant ton 
i l iS ble to b furn 
I ) oO ih p to ed { 
I'd been in Toronto; I ha kitchen o 
which to prey e kind of 
food | ted en I i nd i 
S place in which I could have the 
ne I'd k 1 for vs fj n 
ve \ lefyin Duillding € 101 
lax } { on ot he | e 
On y 
From my paret po of vie 
MI AZINI MARCH 
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on my Own this way in Toronto had been 
bad enough, but the thought of me, their 
young Catholic daughter, working and 


living alone in California absolutely ap 


palled them. Because, let’s face it, there’s 


in awful lot than geography sepa 


in Holly 
Winnipeg 


ating Sunset wood from 





Sherbrooke Street it 


Another psychological factor involved 


my family’s name, LaFleche. Neither the 


sponsor nor the agency liked It makes 
you sour 1IK¢ stripper, he agency 
nan sal hinking phonetically La 


family name, Mon 


eau, they said, would be too difficult for 
Americans to pronounce, and I agreed 
I could hea the maste of ceremonies 
Here she (s1zze Monk-o! Give het 
hic h nd 
The sO ned down the single name 
Gusele, becau t sounded too French 


They wanted to de-emphasize this aspect 


It became typical Madison Avenue 
isis. All sorts of 


mentioned that my 


names were suggested 
grand 


nothers family name, on my father's 


MacKenzie 
was a Scottish 
And so 


ing, | became 


ide Was I verybody Was 


© SPONSO! 


name. SO was 
unofficially and f« 
MacKenzie 


family for 


Gisele 


I couldn't blame my feeling 


bit hurt by this commercial betrayal 
| didn’t like it myself, particularly, but 
1 could also see the sponsor’s point and 
was able to rationalize the thing in re 
ition to what it meant to my careel 

Iwo years ago. on a delayed honey 
moon trip to Europe, through August, 


September and part of October (Bob and 
| had been 1958) 
we explored the family tree in northern 


married in February. 


Scotland, in a coastal village called 
he ruins of a 


For the 


Dornie, which contains 


fortress called MacKenzie Castle 





occasion, I'd bought a MacKenzie outfit 
in London—the kilt, sporran, tam, skirt 
ind coat. And Bob wore a MacKenzie 
tie. But it wasn’t until we got there and 


talked to the old fellow who tended the 


ruins that we learned the area was popu 


MacRaes. The MacRaes 


clan which fought alongside the 


lated entirely by 


were a 


MacKenzies, and this particular castle 
had been something like a “branch office 
for the latter, who actually lived in a 


castle in Inverness. This one they left for 
the MacRaes 
The 


top of the castle where 


to defend 
old man offered to take us to the 
he said, we would 


see a MacRae had 


actually received the castle from the Mac 


portrait of the who 


Kenzies two centuries ago. It sounds in- 


credible, I know, but when we entered 


the room we found a painting of Gordon 
MacRae 


ed so many 


the singer with whom I’ve work- 
times. It couldn’t have looked 


more like Gordon if he’d posed for it — 





the same part in the hair and the same 
smile and sassy look. Gordon could be 
that Scottish soldier come back 

Back in California, we told Gordon 
ibout our discovery, and now he’s plan 
ning a visit to see for himself 


first six months in 
often had 


Throughout my 


Hollywood I reason to doubt 


we'd made the right move, mainly be 
cause Bob Crosby made it quite plain 
that he resented me. He wouldn't even 


He liked Bob and spoke to 


him but he ignored me completely, which 


speak to me 
ty hard for a green kid to take 
hile I 


} t 


him but 


was prel 


For a w tried making conversation 


with only wound up being em 


It wasn’t hard to figure out the 


irrassed 
eason for his attitude: he was mad as a 
because instead of a “name” to 
Andrews Sisters, he’d been 
burdened with a complete unknown — 
and from Canada, of all places 


what 


natter 


replace the 


He was 


this would do to 


thinking only of 


You would have expected him to blame 
agency, But he 
cut me colder than a mackerel and neve1 
said a word to me other than the dialogue 
After a while I'd only look 
at the bottom part of his face during the 


the sponsor or not me 


written for us 


luets we sang and the lines we exchang 


ed. They lines, too, 
difficult 


with me 


were real chummy 


which made it all the more 


Jo Stafford alternated on the 


show (she did three and I did two) and 


O we didn't see that much of each other 


It was left to the Modernaires. the vocal 


quartet, to lift my sagging spirits and we 


became very close friends. They 


so did a lot of other people but nothing 


Christmas 


that first 
down. I 


happened. Even 


didn’t break wished 
greetings to everyone else on the 


and even though, by now, I was 


embarrassed and shy around the 
ipproached him, 


i Merry Christmas 


on his heel and walked away 
Suddenly, after about six months, 
lecided to recognize me officially: 


though my husband says he’d 


tried 


man 


been buil« 


he 
season s 
show 


utterly 


intending to wish him 


1c 


to 


reason with Crosby about his attitude and 


But he simply turned 


ing up to it for weeks, as it gradually 


dawned on him that I wasn’t such a drag 


after all. They had cut the show from five 
to three a week. had dropped Jo Stafford 
and kept me. And instead of Club 15 
ratings going down they kept going up 
and a Was maul 
What's more, I had also become a regular 
weekly Hout 


Lanza, at Lanza’s special request 


getting a lot of fan 


on the Coca-Cola with 


Mario 
Originally the intention had been to 


i different girl every week but after I 
worked the first show with Mario, he 
ked that I be hired permanently. After 


have 








Heritage ofa Memorable Age 
CAPTAIN MORGAN 
RU 


Worthy of their great tradition, 
brands of Captain Morgan Rum has a distinctive 
flavour and character of its own. For memorable 
rum drinks, “Captain Morgan’s In Town” with... 


BLACK LABEL Smooth and flavourful GOLD LABEL Rich and full bodied WHITE LABEL An 


FREE: For a reprint of this illustration, ready to frame, write: Captain Morgan 
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Captain Morgan watches flaming decoy ship break through Spanish blockade, Maracaibo 
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FOR ABOUT $10 PER DAY 
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Woman Relieved 
ofAgonizing ITCH 


| nearly itched to death for 7‘; years. Then I 





discovered anew wonder-working creme. Nou 
I'» happy,” writes Mrs.D.W ard of Lo inveles 
He blessed re from ithe orture of itch in 
women, cl fiag, hes né Pur» cap opt Baan Pp 
“ n neg % t formul : i LANACANI 
This fast-act " ss f cated reme kills 
’ bacter while s hes raw ritated and 
tla 1 skin Ussu Stops scratching and so speeds 
D suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists 
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A rare peek at Russian art 











s the second and when Club 15 went off the air, after two There’s so much more of everything in 





snunplied and I finished and a half years, wanted me for the Hollywood or New York, the competition 
[V show he was putting together and is that much tougher, making everyone 
and I had developed was furious when I signed a contract for work that much harder — performers, 
‘ avoidance so as not the Hit Parade instead writers, directors — everyone. What im- 
iround the studio. On Recon Although the protracted ¢ sby ep! pressed me most in those early days was 
ved for rehearsal a sode was upsetting and although my how much harder people worked around 
lo to everyone as I came husband and I wer quite onely for To CBS than I'd know n people to do around 
by, without looking ronto and our friends there, the profes the CBC. None of that civil service secur 
course. | the Or spe of my new career in Holly ity here. nobody sitting around compla 
lance called for ’ woo ere ext ely gratifving. Our cently. They either did the job or out 
C I got to witl ho is on the ¢ umbia network and they went 
or walk av to I soon began to appreciate the atmosphere But, as for my career at that point, | 
e stayed put. I got ind working conditions for a performe! had no real idea where I was going. After 
i theatre, act here ompared vhat I had known living for a while in The Garden of 
ng in an aisle, fac round e CBC The star system, for Allah, a sort of motor hotel made famous 
oO k | him. N« example. Whereas the CBC doesn’t want by the late F. Scott Fitzgerald and other 
om f Don't body to become star, the whole aim “lost generation writers, I found a 
C ist ee o be to make you one. They pleasant apartment and Bob got himself 
) erythin blicity department a nice little house. I was earning fifteen 
hree ) nen eoing for you. I be hundred dollars a week for the Club 15 
And eM Pean honest also Mis show and another five hundred for the 
ve n Idaho Potato and few other equally weekly show with Lanza. I had lots of 
j th But it always got clothes and a convertible in which, quite 
I dor nber my nam nd picture in the papers and often. I'd pull up at a stoplight, dlong 
cted i high is what they stress, the repetitive side someone like Clark Gable. Pll admit 
1 O retire to pect of the bul ip. They figure that being in Hollywood, the thought of 
psycholo pa if people keer eing your name and pic breaking into motion pictures crossed my 
one big | tur n print it will advance you as much mind but I didn’t fret over it. Always 
rd 1 tl tale the fatalist, I was just going to let things 
nt to p nd A practic difference between happen a 
He | C ) 1 t Canada id the United States, for a pe 
whict e i€ ne to } he element of competition By This is the second part of Gisele Mac 
ight tl ie. We my] oO I is no competition Kenzie's story. Part Il will appear in the 
I re that ound the CBC in the same sense next issue 
continued from page 23 artist the intimate and personal inc! 


dents and accidents of usually humdrum 
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bourgeois life, such as the studio interior, 


fleeting and usually frivolous sexual 
n paint ; e ‘ , th joy. Western art critics have moods and the recording of the more or 
' on of n so commented the vigorous strain /¢SS accidental patterns that go to make 
f portrait particularly of nationa ip contemporary still life Murray Chip 
I f I ol eroe Mont Turner adds anott man, who combines an appreciation of 
tv of the touring collec note Their paintings all seem to dea fine art with a monumegtal weakness for 
suild hief pose ithe outh or with old age ney puns, noted the dearth of nudes in Soviet 
I \ I niddle age Toronto artist Eric Ald salleries. He asked Ministry of Culture 
wnvthis of e kind winckle. who toured Soviet galleries a officials, “What has happened to the Rus 
hough Baldwin, of t t of the USSR government five years sian bare? 
oO ri nent ell ense of color For the first decade after the revolu 
( » provide errif He also ills the size of many tion, Moscow raged with debates about 
. j n f Ant oO he I F hei prelimin iry how best to expres the new era in 
pe ketche on big as manv of < When the smoke of debate cleared, Lenin 
ec I ! € paintin id had the last word Art belongs to 
loesn’t mean we Tho ere apparently are pris the people: its roots should penetrate 
I no! than if collecto imong e professional classes deeply into the very thick of the masse 
Immaculate Conception in Russia, painters are supported by a of the people. It should be comprehen 
ndorse that dogma wide svstem of state and public orders sible to these masses and loved by them.’ 
Sov { in nd assignment ind their ar Ss mean Abstractionisms were rejected as not 
I n, deputy lirectc 10t for apa nent walls but for museum comprehensible to the masses just as In 
kov Gall n Mo nd i ons for the people Hamilton, Ont., recently, a civic commit 
le ( The rep< ick Chen, a Chinese tee rejected $60,000 worth of paintings 
} oO ied and worked in Mo ind sculpture selected | in art jury for 
< i i oO 8) that Canadian the new city hall because people don't 
ha e¢ iy find at few familiar art-ga nderstand that sort of thin; 
tte € I om the Soviet show { think a lot of people are going t 
5 vO onary I oO Sovi artists have less inter f surprised at how close this Soviet a 
ort! of co in ose them that are the us to the Canadian taste,” Evan Turner 
vel ¢ eem tock-in de of the average Western id recently oe 
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spoots some Soviet art under the caption, “Life and art 
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in the life of the industrial worker...» 
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In 1910, when Stelco was incorporated, the principal 
occupations open to Canadians were farming, fishing, 
lumbering and mining. The 50 years since then have 
seen Canada emerge as an industrial nation with a 
standard of living unequalled outside North America. 


Today more Canadians work in manufacturing than in 
any other industry. Manufacturing pays almost a third 
of all labour income, and is the largest taxpayer. 


No country can be important industrially unless it has 
within its borders a steel industry keeping pace with 
the country’s expanding needs for its products. Stelco, 
Canada’s leading producer of steel and steel products, 
has kept pace with and has played an important part in 
the nation’s progress towards industrial independence. 


Now celebrating its 50th Anniversary, 
Stelco will continue to supply Cana- 
dian manufacturing with steel for 
the needs, comforts and protection 

of Canadians. 







$25,000,000 BLOOM MILL ADDED TO 
HANDLE OUTPUT PREDICTED FOR 1980 


Stelco’s new bloom mill is capable of reducing 
30-ton ingots to slabs for plate and sheet 
products. Stelco’s annual capacity is expected 
to rise in the coming 20 years to approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 ingot tons—more than twice 
the present figure. 


Stelco now enters its 
second half-century 
with nearly 16,000 
employees; 12 pro- 


ducing and process- | ape — | ll tt 
OI, of its. stock i) ~~" “THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


owned by some 
15,000 resident 


Canadians. if 


Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 


Plants: Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, Brantford, Gananoque, Lachine, Contrecoeur. 





Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
YEARS OF PROGRESS Hamilton, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
/9/0-/960 Calgary, Vancouver. J. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld. 
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i went to Florida — by canoe continued from page 19 








:p the St. Lawrence to New York City. If I could get 

chelieu. I intended to Sandy Hook and navigate the stretch 
Montreal, then fo open ocean between New York 

south to Lake Champ Manasquan Inlet on the New Jersey coast, 
Barge Canal system I could follow the inland waterway south 


down the Hudson to to Delaware Bay and Chesapeake 











DOMINICAN REPUBLIC - 


PSP helps you laugh at 
old ‘can't save” idea | 


monthly payments. When you reach your 
goal, you receive the amount of it, plus a cash 


bonus. And as you save, the full amount of 


your goal ts /ife-insured. 
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then stay in the inland waterway all the 
way south to Miami 

For the first stage of my trip down the 
St. Francis River, I had a series of Que 
bec Government maps. They showed all 
the St. Francis River to the St. Lawrence, 
except for the first eight miles — a detail 
which I blithely ignored. It was my first 
mistake. I had just got nicely on my way 
to Florida, with only 2,149 miles to go 
when I heard the sound of fast water 
ahead. I found myself going faster and 
faster. It was as if someone had pulled 
the plug out of a huge bathtub. Soon two 
and three-foot waves were cascading ove 


the canoe, and I was traveling at what | 


estimated was twenty-five to thirty miles 
an hour. Later I learned that the river 
dropped 120 feet in four miles 

I shot twelve rapids. While I was shoot 
ing the last one I hit a rock and was 
thrown unconscious to the bottom of the 
canoe. When I came to, the canoe was 
now traveling backwards. I knelt there, 
warding off rocks with my paddle. This 
became my method of shooting rapids 
from then on. I finally came to rest in 
sull waters, skinned and bruised. The 
canoe was half full of water and had a 
mangled keel, but it was otherwise intact. 

During those first days, I watched 
twenty men On a pontoon barge, looking 
strangely medieval as they speared water 
logged pulp with twenty-foot pikes. I 
saw a fox playing with two sheep and 
surprised a naked girl taking a sun bath 
I slept lying on my back in my canoe 
feeling like Moses in the bulrushes. | 
bought a forty-six-cent straw hat at St 
Gerard, One night I tied up to Stein 
berg’s supermarket in Sherbrooke, which 
is built on pilings, and woke to find 
early-morning shoppers looking down at 
me. I wrote in my journal, on my birth 
day, July 8: “Life is good and I'm glad 
to be alive 

But I wrote it a bit too soon. During 
the next days of paddling and portaging, 
fatigue began to catch up with me, and 
I began to think of what lay ahead. I had 
planned to paddle to Montreal when I 
entered the St. Lawrence at Sorel, then 
return to Sorel to start my southern 
course up the Richelieu. But the trip up 
river to Montreal seemed more and more 
formidable. I remembered what had 
happened the previous year, when I had 


to paddle against a strong current. 


y 
Besides, | was becoming terrified of 
rapids I had lost all confidence. I had 
found myself being pulled along at 
sickening speed, past ugly-looking rocks 
with no chance of stopping and with only 
partial control of my canoe. I was alread) 
thinking of finishing my trip to Montre 
by truck 

At the reservation of the Abnaki 
Indians at Odanak, a group of youn: 
Indians drove down to the river in soup- 
ed-up jalopies looked curiously at my 
canoe and asked me why I didnt get ar 
outboard. When I told them I liked 
paddling, they looked at me as if wonder 
ing how stupid a guy could get, which | 
was beginning to wonder myself. But then 


we were joined by a well-spoken, well 
dressed Indian in his sixties who seemed 
to sense that I was on the verge of mak 
ing a decision I'd regret 

He told me that if I had set out to 
paddle to Montreal I should paddle to 
Montreal, that it was too important to 
me and my self-respect to give it up. He 
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tol e exactiv what to d . e ' - , = : aes 
told me exactly what to do — to cross the them in the embers. I'd get some water tc canoe is like sleeping in a gentle cradle. sometimes in English. Life was very sim- 


St. Lawrence at Ile de Grace just opposite boil for instant coffee in my _ bailing The stars are my ceiling and I'm travel ple. When I wanted to swim, I just low 
St. Anne de Sorel and follow the north bucket and pour myself a glass of wine ing through them.” ered myself overboard, a rope from the 
shore. He said I was to keep in so close before dinnet I went through U.S. Customs and Im canoe in my hand, and a plastic bag tied 
to shore that my paddle hit the bottom I always had fresh milk that I bought migration at Rouses Point on the Riche over the cast on my toe. But it wasn't 











I followed his advice. It was grueling from farmers on the way. I picked berries lieu on Tuesday, Aug. 4. Sometimes I ong before I was able to remove the 
work paddling against the current. I felt and bought big bags of damaged fruit and camped on public land or park land, cast 
ike abandoning the struggle many times vegetables for twenty-five cents at the sometimes On someone's private beach I was becoming more adept at handling 
One day I traveled six miles in e supermarkets. After supper I would write Occasionally I tied up to a private dock, the canoe. | had learned to make my 
hours. Vacationers in power boats 1 in my journal, sometimes by flashlight with or without permission. Once I slept stroke and correct the direction of the 
to swamp me for laughs. One surf-board ind turn in for the night. Now and then with my canoe tied to the Vanderbilt canoe simultaneously. I had found that 
er came at me with the idea of trying to I still slept in my canoe, tied to some family’s pier balancing my load was important and 
touch me, until | picked up my paddle rocks at the water’s edge, or to a buoy I often sang at the top of my lungs that paddling with a strong wind, al 
ready to brain him when he arrived and I wrote in my journal: “Sleeping in a when paddling, sometimes in French and though tt sped me on my way, took al! 
he veered off. But I paddled right up to 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence Seaway. = 
For a mast, I bought some aluminum 
pipes plus store in Montreal, 
nd, dur an evening with some friends, 





met a girl who talked me into taking het 
vilh me as fa is Sorel PHILIPS 
We had a picnic on an island, with 
burnt potatoes, charcoal broiled steaks : 
ind wine, and next morning started off in 
i fog, rain and two-foot waves. We were ; 
halfway between the shore line and the . 


ee 
: ge 
ipping channel when an ocean liner : * ° 
came around i point, sucking ill the takes the mbeats to erential the best 
water out from shore and sending it back “ es vt ~ 
i giant wave. I paddled out to meet the 
ive and started to climb it. But the 
crest broke, covered the canoe with white 
water and forced it under. My lady friend 
stayed in the seat. I was in the water amid 


a lot of equipment which was floating Co Ww 
| => WHILST RECOR 
' oon DING 
, > TIN 
the boat to shore, stubbing my toe on pees). 1G Y 


some rocks. When I looked at it, it was AMIMES INTO CURRICULUM 
extending grotesquely from my foot, and tg ) TEMS FOR FUTURE 3 


t knew it was broken B 
1 put my hitchhiker into a cab for ~ (UY @\3 BROADCASTS 
Montreal. At three that afternoon I head- C TALKS & FEATURE 


: cOR GENERAL EDUCA 


iround loosely tied to the canoe. | swam 





ed for Sorel with a helpful wind. I blew 
up two of my ten-foot balloons to half 
their diameter and sat scooting along at 


in exhilarating speed. 


RAHN 


OE 
OW 


. 


Ihe skipper goi excited 


a) 


Suddenly a storm hit me. A forty-mile- 


an-hour wind whipped up huge waves, 


+ “~ \ 
Sy 
. 


and the balloons pulled me from crest 
to crest. A Saguenay freighter neared me 
at a thirty-degree list, our courses con 
verging. I swerved in front of her as the 
captain yelled at me through a mega 
phone. I cut one balloon loose and watch- 
ed it disappear like a bat. But the re- 
maining balloon saved me by keeping the 
canoe headed downwind. I was driven 
right into the mud and surf a hundred 
yards from shore, with the waves going 
right over me. But I made tt to dry land, 
and later continued to Sorel 

| went to the hospital in Sorel, had my 
broken toe set and put in a cast and, the 





same day, headed up the Richelieu. 1 had 





a temperature, my toe was aching, my 





foot swollen, my body sore, but Id 





reached the second stage of my adven- sista a cas 


cis aunarousn ne warrwars wove | WWe’ve discovered 300 ways to use your Philips 
Ciml Sen woihe Histon ewes | tape recorder ...and we’ve hardly started yet! 


ranquil canoeing. | mended my 








clothes and cut and sewed my sail. | made At Philips, we are firm believers in service. Non-professionalslike Philip Tape Recorder 
socket for the aluminum mast from So, when someone asked us how many usé because of the portab lity, ease of opr ration. 
ock of wood cemented the block there were for a Philips Tape tecorder, we and down-to-earth price. There are three 
. oe [loo nh mate from my swung into action. A questionnaire went professional-quality models to give you the 
inoe-repair kit out to doctors, teachers, sound engineers, features you want... at the price yo 
At night wo iV MY empty cano hobbyists...all Philips Tape Recorder own- can afford! 
on its side as a sort of lean-to, put n ers. From the hundreds of answers, we've a — 
ige in it and drape my sail from the listed 300 different, practical ways to use > — “Th uy a se w Philip Jape 
inoe to yuple of sticks. Then I'd blow your Philips Tape Recorder, and we’re find- mei ney will prove vo you that 
p my air mattress, spread my sleeping ing new uses every day! uilips takes the time to build the best. 
on it and arrange it under the shelter Our survey also showed why more people are Ask for our Pamphlet, “300 Tested Uses for 
ike a charcoal fire from briquettes choosing Philips Tape Recorders. Profes- a Philips Tape Recorder” at your dealer... 
: nn p a couple sionals prefer them because the fidelity and or write Philip Electronics Ltd 11 vescal Seiok i Trop 
f Ke nd pul flexibility is close to broadcast equipment. Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. Tape 
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trength keeping the stern into the 
following ve I had learned to paddle 
oO © meet the wash of a big ship and 
to ride the wave in deep water. I remem 
l e or he India had ta nt 
ne 1 when paddlin inst a current 
I kept close to shore. I found myself | 
the 1O€ ed | 
( ot 
I slipped under all low swinging bridge 
itho ytherin e brid maste 
Whe I hro OCk I filled out 
the p ( aptains name Seeley 
N ne of vessel Le Voyageu! Draught 
ve nche I sually went through tied 
to pleasure boat to keep from swt 


r was let in 





ike a cork when the w 


\t one lock system, one of the employees 
I ed it would be easier and cheaper to 
Iriv 1e ound the locks than to have 
ixteel nen each doing half an hour's 

d work opening and closing the eight 


locks by hand. He took me around in hi 
own truck without charge 
I had been interviewed several times 


Hudson 


Albany. the newspapers were 


' 


but by the time I reached the 
River and 
beginning to look for a secret motive for 
my trip. Earlier, to avoid mentioning that 
I had been married and divorced, I had 


Now the 
tabloids began printing highly imaginative 


imply said I was a bachelor 
stories about me. Some said I was fleeing 
fr Thetford Mines 


had me out to “prove” this or that about 


om the girls in others 


bachelorhood or marriage. In print. I ap 
peared to be some sort of 
beatnik. Actually 
riage; but having 


matrimonial 
I’m all in favor of mar 
made one mistake 


through immaturity, (fm extremely wary 


»f making another. 
At Poughkeepsie, an old member of the 
Pirate Canoe Club, where all the mem 


bers use power boats, presented me with 


For a modern voyageur, life is ‘“‘fresh, exciting”’ 


I'm glad to be alive 


was premature: the canoeist was yet to 


He didn’t find a girl 


ty Jean and Dixie Dugan 


n every port 
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Seeley wrote in his journal one night. But his exuberance 


attempt his journey up the Richelieu 





but he found two admirers at Elgin Field, Fla 


Newspapers asked if he was looking for a wife 
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“I was bailing to save my life — | couldn’t doze off, even for a moment” head the canoe in toward shore. When a 














i tugboat came along with his lights on 
uso I was afraid he would run me down. | 
: tried to signal him with my flashlight and 
¢ louble-bladed paddle that he had had I made another run out into the ocean ting dark and the storm was increasing lropped it into the water. I lost my bail 
i * n his basement for years. I found it much just for fun, at Atlantic City. From Cape I had picked up a canvas bucket, and now ing bucket. A big wave wrenched my 
' : nore efficient than the single-bladed one May I went up Delaware Bay to the I attached a line to it and threw it over paddle from my hands and I lost it. I had 
v th I'd been using. I was meeting all kinds Delaware and Chesapeake Canal and into board as a sea anchor he waves were © start using my original single-bladed 
’ ‘f people. I talked to two old ladies Chesapeake Bay, where I ran into a four or five feet hi with whitecaps paddle. It was getting cold. My body was 
on vhose hobby is to know all the yacht torm. I managed to throw a line over a nd it took all my strength to keep the coated with salt and I was becoming real- 
ot that went south and all about the people arge being pulled by a tugboat and got canoe headed into them. I was bailing a y exhausted. I had to go ‘way out and 
ho owned them what you might cal tow out into the bay. But by four i the time. I got down and sat on the bot vork for my hfe. I couldn't doze even 
. icht watcher I met a judge who play the afternoon the water was so rough that tom of the canoe. | was caught in a com ror i moment or I would have been 
~ : { a saxophone in a jazz band and who the canoe was being damaged. It was get bination of tide and wind and couldn't vamped, but a certain calmness came 

’ ked twenty cows a day on his estate 

ee I was invited onto yachts for drinks and 

= ted to spend a night at a hobo jungle 

When I ched New York, I tied up 

+f ne ) ( t nort f the 

és George Washingion bridge. I ed ina 

: +} New Y ork ho day tnel 

eaded le Washington 

dge one quiet rnoon. I was 

eginning to have strong feelings that Le 

Vovageur had some specia protection Id 

lropped years from my life mentally and 

physically and was beginning to think I 

oad 


night make Miami. I tied up to a con 
ete wa t Battery Park and pulled my 


elf up the wall onto Manhattan. That 


night I wrote in my journal sitting on 
yench under a park light, and I slept on 
the benct i night. Next morning I was 


ip at seven An attendant of a nearby 


iO} ' i 0 1 thing 
fre station toi ne it was a good thing 


I was up, because at eight every morning 





the paduy wagon gathered up all the 
bums like milk bottles 

I paddled out to Liberty Island to go 
up in the Statue of Liberty, but a guard 


held me off as if I were a Huron on the 





warpath. He said I couldn't land without 
official permission. I paddled to a phone 
booth at the Amoco boat station on the 


Jersey side, told the operator that I want 


ed to talk to whoever was in charge of 


Liberty Island, was given the phone num 





ber of someone who gave me another 
phone number, and ended up talking to 
ie supervisor of public parks After a 
ance pleasant conversation, he told me to go 
J ick to Liberty Island; he would get in 
h 


ouci Wi 


in the meantime 





This time the guard let me land and treat 
ed me like a visiting governo! 

This was on Labor Day. At high tide, 
iround ten o'clock in the morning, I 
1¢ New 


ad some qualms about 


t 


started for Sandy Hook on t 
} 


Jersey coast. I 


™ crossing a stretch of ocean so wide that 
I ouldn’t see the other side, but I was 
becoming very confident 
It felt good to paddle across the fresh 
clean ocean water. There were hundreds 
of boats out for the holiday At six that 
evening I pulled up on a deserted strip 
: “ of the New Jersey Beach, made supper 
. 





o the ocean three con 


ow iad ecutive days. At Long Branch, N.J.. I 


n to run into publicity - conscious 





navors and chambers of commerce. I was 


irant for a big sea-food 


/ 


scorted to are 





linne! with the compliments of the 


xf Long Branch, and invited to 


m, 


nayor 


Portrayed for Tilden by the noted Canadian photographer, Walter Curtin 
make Long Branch my permanent home 


I was becoming blase about interviews 


vai in mat awe aim | When you need “an office on wheels” 


isked my opinions while eating 





tres meal. | was invited to supper with mm KT SY 7 : ‘ ; 

- ehiaahien ‘ot the 11 &. Camm Galil oul —rent a TILDEN Chevrolet! You arrive in town with bag — Have your local TILDEN man reserve a car for you 
o beer-drinking parties on friendly fish . ‘ , oe atl your next destination. 

Sa on gg yedndpet io A secoapreag Stoel and brief-case. During the day you want a quiet “‘head- 


own by the chief of police 


i a dal quarters’’ where you can marshal your thoughts, jot down 
inland waterways at Manasquan Inlet. I notes. fil] out reports ; ae In other words, You need a 
now used my sail for the first time, and . a 


sailed down the waterwz h ¢ “nd mm TAT ~ 
sas Shai Gees eae onal TILDEN a private office that goes wherever you go! The CANADIAN name in world-wide car rentals 





f tide, a friendly breeze and friendly people 
M 
on the shore who invited me to steak din 
ners. The first touch of fall was tn the air Tilden System Head Office: 1194 Stanley Street, Montreal » Tilden places your U.S.A. reservations through National Car Reritals 
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r me. I knew as long as I stayed awake The man 
1 kept bailing and kept tt canoe 
aight the night would pa down the Potomac 
It w the longest night in my life. I 
‘-d with a bucket and bailed with a me from continuing 
nge ind t led witt Owe B I 
{ to t yn. In the morning f I had to push 
n i i wt | i lou I road 
) nt t inoe t | I oug 
n ! 1 tf ) 
ar amp, almost d riot } i machine shor 
\ yunty home nd ked wh I 10 a miniat 
a ind r ty 





house drove me to 
Washington with my canoe, and I started 
It was now very cold and my 
ind everyone I talked to tried to dissuade 
my trip. I told one 
-Il-meaning advisor that | was going on 
Voyageur down the 
ind while I was speaking I got an 
t second-hand baby car my 
Va and took it to 


to have the wheels made 


Alexandria 


t 


project, and when a man at the machine 


shop said he would give me, my canoe 
baby carriage wheels a lift to 
Wilmington, N.C., I accepted. From there 
I started pulling my canoe down the road 

I made twenty-two miles one day, but 
decided to go back to the waterway and 
At night I spread 


sleeping bag on shrimp tables and on 


Started to paddle again 


docks. When it got cold I slept in a canoe 
club, at a police station and a Baptist 


carner. | was now Church. One day I accepted a tow from 
ibout any scheme 1 boat and discovered too late that the 
me abandoning my skipper was tight. He towed me so fast 





an 





NEW! 


— (l modern way to accumulate money 


Investors Syndicate announces 


a balaneed financial program 


It is impossible to foretell the economic 
future with any degree of accuracy. His- 
torically, over the long term, there have 
been periods of inflation, periods of de- 


flation._ and periods of relative stability. 


Tt iS 


provides the perfect answer. 


that no 


obvious single security 
Che most 
prudent program combines fixed-interest 
( guaranteed ) investments and equity 


(participating, or ownership) investments, 


Investors COMBINED PAYMENT PLANS 
provide a “balanced” financial program in 
ONE INVESTMENT at no extra cost! 


Investors can offer you a balanced plan 
which is complete in itself... or you can 
select a combination of plans to balance 


with your present financial circumstances, 


For complete information see your Inves- 


tors representative — “your best friend 


financially. 


| estors 











= ee 
| 


> tw re | 4 See 2 
|! Syndicate 
Yo: 


Head Office: Winnipeg 


CANADA, LIMITED 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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that he nearly wrecked my canoe. After 
my experience on Chesapeake Bay I was 
worn out. I was sick and tired. I was even 
too tired to smile when I read in one 
newspaper that I had said in “typical” 
Canadian: “Boorbone—Ahhhhhh! Eesn’t 
thees nice!’ When I was invited to crew 
sailboat, I gratefully stowed Le 
Voyageur aboard and sailed that way as 
far as Mayport, near Jacksonville Beach 
Then, alone again, I started down the 
Florida inland waterway on November 18 


on a 


Between St. Augustine and Daytona, a 
bridge tender called to me that the coast 
guard was out looking for me. I learned 
later that a girl I had met in Washington 
who hadn't heard from me had sent out 
the alarm that I was probably in trouble 
if not dead. At Daytona Beach I was 
sleeping on a picnic table at the munici 
pal yacht basin when the Chamber of 
Commerce heard of it and put me up in 
the Holiday Shores motel, one of the 
finest in Daytona Beach, and told me to 
stay as long as I wanted as the guest of 
the motel and the Daytona Beach Cham 
ber of Commerce 

4 man I met, who had to make a trip 
back north, offered to pay expenses if | 
would take his station wagon south foi 
him. From then on, I alternated between 
car and canoe, paddling a few miles, tying 
up the canoe, then going back by bus to 
bring the station wagon up to the same 
spot. At Fort twenty - five 
miles from Miami, I once more thought 


Lauderdale, 


I'd like to take an excursion out into the 
ocean. The wind was moderate and from 
the east. I was enjoying the trip about five 
or six hundred yards out from shore, just 
clear of the surf, when the wind changed 
to the south and increased, and I started 
taking waves over the side of the canoe. 
Eventually I couldn't bail fast enough 
and had to head for shore. I was opposite 
Hollywood Beach, just north of Miami. 
I had an audience of about fifty people 
watching my arrival on shore. The surf 
shot me along faster and faster, and 
finally forced the bow under and turned 
the canoe over. 

I arrived at my destination with all my 
possessions floating around me. I saw a 
piece of celery that had been with my 
provisions floating past me. I grabbed it 
and to show my nonchalance, started to 
eat it as I rode the partially submerged 
Le Voyageur into her goal. 

Since then I have shipped my batter- 
ed and buckled canoe back to Thetford 
Mines. After a brief career as a minor, 
dead-broke celebrity in Miami, | 
signed on as crew on a fifty-one-foot 
bound for Nassau. I 


have 


pleasure sailboat 
have absolutely no plans, and, in keeping 
with my new outlook on life, I don’t in 

not for a while at 
a rewarding experi- 
ence, taking life from day to day, breaking 


tend to make any 
least. ['ve found it 


from an existence where I had no identity 
and exposing myself to new experiences 
I feel strong and full of courage. I'm 
looking forward to whatever life has to 


offer. 
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me London Letter continued from page 10 
ne 
al” 
: » 66 . : 
nt Bevan: “‘Any fool could build 300,000 houses” Macmillan: ‘“‘I know one fool who didn’t”’ 
Le 
: the ame — road casualties in Eng blape is a job and a half,” said Marples Zone? It’s a special London area where Out we bounced and entered his ca 
“ and took place when we were talking in his office. “My you can park cars only under special con Ch gl me 
he lhe whole problem is so complex that Own company has contracts for building ditions at special times. I 21] th t . re) iy =~ cone — ig 
8 | decided to drop in on Ernest Marples, a big port, and two dry docks, but I must npr aa 4 “ ry te : ote that ronched the Wellington Arch at Hyde 
‘ the remarkably capable and unorthodox not have anything to do with it. Nevei has done “og aie al cacy amg? . dere Te ee Oe SO, a a 
ist Minister of Transport. I found him in his mind. What do you think of the Pink drive you to the since = wee UE . prise, into the monument we went. A half 
ed office in a shining new building in Berke ; mip dozen smartly uniformed policemen were 
yn ey Square. Marples is one of the most re- 
ut narkable personalities in British public 
le life. Dickens might have invented him. 
as Thackeray would have deplored him 
Dumas would have loved him. Today he 
ot s rich, still somewhat brash, but im- 
in nensely competent 
he When Harold Macmillan was appoint- 
to ed Minister of Housing by Winston 
of Churchill in 1951, Ernest Marples was 
n ippointed his junior minister. Disappoint- 
ed though he was with his lowly post, 
ip Macmillan went into a_ huddle with | 
] Marples 1 
) I am informed,” said Macmillan, “that i 
n our target is to build three hundred thou- | 
sand houses in a year.” ? 
to That's right,” said Marples 
1e Well,” drawled Macmillan, “what do 
je vou say if we build three hundred thou- 
nt sand houses? 
le 4 good idea,” said Marples 
n It would have been hard to imagine 
e two men of such assorted personalities, 
st background and appearance. Yet both 
d were supremely capable. Macmillan was 
d a world figure and would have made an 
e admirable ambassador, but Marples had 
h built factories and created new industries 
€ even though he still looked like a 
tradesman not long out of school 
e So there came the day when, sharp on 
f schedule. Macmillan announced to the 
d House of Commons that he had complet 
d ed his 300,000 houses within the year’s 
limit. When the prolonged cheering of 
\ the Tories finally came to an end, Aneu 
a rin Bevan rose and led with all the chin 
he had. “Any fool could build three hun- 
dred thousand houses,” he shouted. (As 


Labor’s minister of housing, Bevan had 
set the same target.) 
Macmillan rose to his feet languidly, 


leceptively bored. “I know one fool who 





1 lidn't,” he drawled 
Marples’ part in the housing triumph 





a Se % : " € t £; ‘ : HM eg ; | o eS 
. wasn't surprising. In the easy years when 
t the socialists were in power, he had built | 
I p a successful construction company. e 
Just to keep fit he ran in Hyde Park early & 


every morning. With his relentless pur 


sose and swift mind he saw how he could 1] this . isn’t f 
pose a d he All this talk about outer space isn’t for Mr. and Mrs. you and 





offer tenders lower than his rivals through A your wife wear — separate sections for each 
the ever-increasing skill of his staff Homemaker ~ what most Canadian families need is more It’s but one of many free space-making plans at the 
ilways led by him. He had competent imner Space: more space to store things, more space for Sylvaply dealer in your communit } t 
partners he kept an eye on them and clothes re space lin > TY, ne? eS —_ ama oC ee ee eee 
' never left doubt about who was the boss nes, more space to live in. That’s why »sSylvaply economical! answers - to your home storage problen 
, When Macmillan led the Tories to the Plywood is kept busy with home improvement ideas, Whether you do-it-yourself or have-it join 
; l ~~} I il ren 7. qa lie Ou 
great victory of the 1959 general election like the bedroom wardrobe storage wall here in-the- Sylvaply dealer c¢ 
he had the chance to nominate his pro- . ah) . ai fel ae map ahicag pela esr ahaha leper iaag 
| sdk hee: edicts aie aaa nai making. This handsome wall-to-wall unit uses only a now and pay later. Put Sylvaply to work for you now 
ve him high standing but would test 24-inch strip of floor space. And it can store everything it’s out-of-this-world for the wonders it can perform! 
t i ridi | I l WOT) Is } < n ) riorn 


him to the utmost. He named Marples 


to the Ministry of Transport which is SYLVAPLY: the engineered miracle in wood! 


responsible for trains, roads, road traffic  SYLVAPLY | This t } } , 
17s ough light ant al dna / Tt & %o > ld 
eis that l gn, tignt weight, real wood panel is ¢ anada’'s busiest bu ding material, 


indeed everything that travels on 


a quick ‘or / “sand uses aes } , p ‘ 
heels, including bicycles guide to I a thousand uses in home , farm and industry, there a type, grade, . 
tr | = FREE PLAN thickness 1 ne ] ase , Cok f ; ’ . SYLVAPLY 
London s traffic had almost come to a pt th = less and panel size o Sylvaply for every job. Contin “ing research and 
standstill in rush hours. In fact there were quality control have made Sylvaply the leading brand of pliwood 
nany periods in the day when it was 7 } Ee ! ’ ; 
sold DY dealers who knou it, know who makes it, can vouch for its quality. Look PLYWOOD 


quicker to walk than take a bus or a taxi area j 
or rar t} Cy] . f } 
Obviously Marples was the man for the 7 ihe brand name on the panel edge Sylvaply wate rproof-glue plywood. 





job. But having risen in the ministerial See your lumber dealer for FR 
é 7a ow ou umber ¢ ler for FREE Sylvaply Plans or if you prefer, write Dept. 645. Box 235. Vancouve > 

ranks he had to devoid himself of any y » write pt. 645, Box 235, Vancouver, for Free Pians Catalogue 
direct authority in his successful con- MacMILLAN & BLOEDEL SALES 
struction companies. rvi 

( ompanies serving lumber dealers coast to coast VANCOUVER CALGARY EDMONTON WINNIPEG LONDON WINDSOR TORONTO OTTAWA MONTREAL , 

0 l EG LONDO DSOR TORONTO \ ONTREAL QUEBEC CITY 
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TURBOCRAFT JET BOAT 


BY DOW TV ... BRINGS THE JET AGE TO BOATING 


; Reet | 


for the whole family! 





Safe... lively fun 7 





REVOLUTIONARY NEW JET-PROPULSION 
PRINCIPLE NOW APPLIED TO PLEASURE BOATS 


Mechanically, the Turbocraft Jet Boat is what 
Boatmen have been dre iming of for years 
a fast, reliable craft with none of the ‘hazards’ 


usually found with propeller-driven boats. That's 
right!—the Jet Boat has no propeller rudder, 
strut, or shaft! M.P.H. is effortless, yet it can 


be as docile as you wish ideal for the 


fisherman, skier, or the week-end ‘explorer’ 
You'll just have to see it for yourself, A 16-ft 
is = six-place fiberglass beauty, built for fun and 
Jet B ae built to last as only Dowty could build her! For 
, he / g complete information and local prices on the 
oe cae of safest, liveliest boat afloat, fill in the coupon below. 


Please send further information on the Dowty 
Turbocraft, and the name of my nearest dealer. 
NAME 


DE sc cca eheur 


SANADA LIMITED (M 
ALEW « ONTARI 








YOU MAY HAVE LIVED 
ON EARTH BEFORE! 


New places, or people you pass in the street, may seem oddly 
familiar to you. Have you known them in a previous life? 


You wonder why you are living on earth to-day and for what pur- 
pose you are here. Certain secrets of life and mental development 
cannot be divulged indiscriminately. If you sincerely feel the need 
for instruction in the use of your higher creative endowment, you 
have reached the where the Rosicrucian teachings will be 
of practical value to you in your everyday life. Learn how to 
quietly impress your personality on others, to better your busi- 
ness and social position 


stage 


Use your own naturally endowed powers to achieve results you 
now think your present state of untrained and 
undirected endeavour. Simple Rosicrucian teachings enable intelli- 
new 


unattainable in 


women to soar to new heights of achievement 
treedom, new contentment in Life 


gent men an 


Brotherhood of Mankind, 
Non-Political, Non-Profit 


Devoted to the attainment of the true 
The Rosicrucians are a Non-Religious, 
Making Fraternity 

You are invited, though not urged, to write for the free 32 page 
book ‘The Mastery of Life,.’’ which has been written to give 
readers an outline of the world-wide scope and history of this non- 
commercial fratermty 

his invitation is not to be taken as 
cant receiving ‘““The Mastery of Life 
bership by the Dean of Students 


in assurance that every appli- 
will be approved tor mem- 


, py 
Please use the coupon beiow or write fo: 


SCRIBE: S.W.L 
The ROSICRUCIANS camoro 
SAN JOS! CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
ss eb nb et tk eee eee EE EE EE ED 
Sx ribe 5.W.L 
Tue ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC 


een ee 


a 

7 

q 

' 

: — 1 

San Jose, California, U.S.A ; 
Please send me, without cost, the book “THE MASTERY OF : 
LIFE i 
Name 1 
ame ’ 
Address ’ 
Prov } 
fal 





there, giving the same impression as a 
headquarters behind the line on the west 
ern tront 


rele phone 


traffic 


messages were Coming from 


policemen all over the crowded 


city. Street policemen were giving reports 





on is or that local situation. And back 
wer he instructions re to slow down 
in nere to push a 4 

This is the eal thing said Marples 
In a he crowded areas, these chaps 
know exactly what is needed They put 


on pace or they slow up according to our 

instructions based on the local situation 
Outside, by traffic 

around Hyde Park Corner, was moving as 


some miracle, the 


smoothly as if it were a Sunday after 





noon instead of the noon rush hour on a 
week day. The constables on duty looked 


at Marples with something of the same 


respect as Montgomery drew from his 
staff officers during the last wat 

“It has cost me a fortune,” he said as 
we made our “but if we can 


keep the traffic moving and at the same 


farewell 


time cut down the deaths on the road 
then it’s worth it.” 

The police in the monument smiled 
good-bye. The traffic was moving at a 


remarkable pace, and Marples smiled be 
nignly upon the historic Perhaps 
the day will come when a statue of Mar 
ples will be erected in honor of the man 
who kept London traffic moving. 


scene 


For the sake of argument continued from page 8 





“On the basis of a myth, we cater ceaselessly 


to juveniles while 


psychologists compiled “intelligence 
children. Then the 
tates entered World War I, 


millions of 


tests for use on 
United and 
uniform provided 


psychologists with their first opportunity 


men in 


for carrying Out mass tests of various 


types. Among the tests used on hundreds 


of thousands of servicemen was the in 


telligence test developed for children. It 


was made up of tasks and problems as 


sociated with school, given under rigid 


time limits, using a procedure and rely 


ing on the kind of motivation associated 


with school. On these school-type tests, 
given under school-type conditions, it 
was found that the men on an average 


did about as well as children of the age 
of thirteen 

The psychologists accepted the finding 
for what it was—an interesting fact, but 
scarcely astonishing in view of the nature 
of the They put it in its rightful 
modest place in the pattern of their work 
with the U.S They 


no fuss about it 


tests 


armed forces made 


Unfortunately some magazine and 


newspaper writers did. Soon the news 


was spread far and wide that adults have 


the same intelligence as thirteen-year-old 


children. Whats more, this was a dis 
covery with “scientific” proof, the writers 
claimed. (It is interesting to note that 
whereas the ideas of our forefathers were 


usually based on religion or folklore, we 


seem to be more impressed if 


backed by 


nowuuons 


n some way scrence 


Some myths take centuries to become 


established. This one caught on fast. It 


happened to be born at the beginning of 


in era Of vast eXpansion in mass com 


munication movies, radio, inexpensive 


books, magazines and newspapers. The 


prime objective of the people who con 





trolled them was, understandably, to 
nake money, to win as large an audience 
as possible. And the myth exactly suited 
their purpose. If it were true (and 
science had just proved it to be true) 
that the average adult thought and felt 
ke a thirteen-year-old, then you simply 
planned your product to suit thirteen 
year-olds and thus attracted the maxi 
mum number of customers 

One by-product has been an inflated 


emphasis on youth, not only as audience 


but as subject matter. We worry about 

the behavior of a minority of young 

people and talk ceaselessly about juve- 
MACLEAN'’S 


penalizing mature 


adults’”’ 


smother the im- 
attention. We turn whole 
radio stations Over to them so they may 
hear the same forty tunes day and night 


nile delinquency. We 
mature with 


We do everything for them except let 
them do things for 
extension of 


themselves. As a 
this, we penalize 
maturity, make it harder for older people 


logical 


to find jobs, force them to retire too early 
and talk and act as if people were useless 
after forty 

The early products of the myth, in the 
free-spending, entertainment-hungry post- 
war years of the Twenties, actually seem 
ed to spell success. The impresarios could 
not be expected to understand that they 
were altracting audiences in spite of, not 
their absurd 
thirteen-year-old 


because of, 


with 


preoccupation 
minds. Thus the 
myth became firmly established and has 
remained so 
Even if the World War I 
meant what their misinterpreters pretend 
ed, their findings 
valid today 


tests had 
would be no more 
than a forty-year-old 
list. Education is better 
day. In World War II 
took similar 


age of 


price 
and longer to 
average adults 


who 


tests scored a mental 


about fifteen years. The 
be higher today 

Even so, the fact that an adult several 
years out of school 


score 
would probably 


scores the marks in 
thirteen, 
obviously 
enter 
In the first place 
adults are out of practice and rarely do 
well when with the tasks of chil 
parent's when he 
tries to help his children with homework 
is a Standard subject of humor — but the 
joke has purveyors 


school-type tests of a student 
fifteen years old 
that his 


tainment is the same 


fourteen or 


does not mean taste in 


faced 


dren. The frustration 


been lost on man 
of popular culture 

In the second place, adults simply do 
not approach school tasks with the same 
children Re 


interest or enthusiasm as 


gardless of alleged “mental age,” adults 
don't think or feel like children. They 
have matured in many ways, whether 
they want to or not, whether they know 


it or not. But all the ways in which adults 


differ from children experience, sex 
love, marriage, parenthood, responsibil 


ity, facing and solving adversities — are 
disregarded by the 
mentality” 


“thirteen - year - old 
school of thought 
Instead of 


voltaries 


abandoning the 
protect their 


myth, its 
products by high 
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You'll certainly drive a long way before you find one of T.C.A.’s new DC8’s at an Imperial Esso service station. But they’re important Imperial customers just thi 


The jet and the family car—together they mean 
lower gasoline prices 


The new DCS jets are powered by a special jet fuel, as carefully 
tailored for its job as the gasoline for your car 

Today vasolines and jet fuels are only two types of a whole range 
of products made by Imperial from petroleum. These products 


600 of them 


over 
cover everything: gases which are turned into plastic S, 
waxes for all kinds of needs, greases, lubricating oils, fuel oils 


and asphalts. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED... 


This efhiciency in getting ev rything out of every gallon of crude 


oil is an important reason for lower fuel prices—whether for a DCS, 
a jalopy or the new family car. 

Gasoline is a bargain: in the last five years the average price of 
things people buy has gone up nearly 16 per cent, while gasoline has 
actually gone down about half of one per cent.’ 


*DBS wholesale price index. 
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pressure advertising, deceptive polls and 


surveys and other forms of attack and 
defense. In one type of survey, creators 
of TV and radio programs ask their audi- 
ences what they would like to see or 
usually find, to their satisfac- 


what “the 


hear. They 
tion, that people” say they 
want is what they’re already getting. Such 
i survey 


audience, who may be 


ignores the people outside the 
indifferent to a 
program or loathe it. It doesn’t ask about 
other 


programs want OI 


hem a 


people might 


give chance of choosing by 


offering other things 


\ few years ago in Boston the two 


main radio networks were running soap 
operas all day long, claiming that women 
wouldn't listen to anything else. But sev 
enty-six percent of all the women who 
were at home and had radios were not 
en 1 Many of these women 
won as listeners aS soon as some 

thing better was offered 


Some producers have taken the offen 





sive by claiming that since they were pro 
viding what people wanted, any criticism 
was a reflection on the people, was tn fact 
anti-democratic or worse. A CBS vice 
president, Victor Ratner, declared To 
criticize radio why, that’s un-Ameri 
can 

Ironically, the myth is not paying off 
n cash. The movie industry particularly 
is in trouble. But that’s no reason fol 


opponents of the myth to be pleased and 


idopt an “I told you so” attitude If we 


good movies, or good any- 


thing else the economic basis must be 


sound 
Anyone who has had as much enjoy- 


ment as I have from films cannot be any 


thing but melancholy at their financial 


plight. Movies from Ben-Hur and Room 
at the Top to early Chaplin (like the 
Gold Rush, which recently played for 


weeks in Toronto to large audiences, a 
third of a century after it was made) have 
given me hours of delight. But it was the 
movie people who first accepted the myth 
mentality. The 


killed off their own audiences 


of the thirteen-year-old 
movies 

It's customary to say that television 
This is true in part, but 


apparent that 


crippled movies 
years ago it was already 
le motion-picture industry was injuring 
Seldes, a 


itself Gilbert produce! and 


friendly critic, pointed out the danger 
before the arrival of T\ No industry 
1as become as indifferent to the steady 
falling away of its customers as the 


movies. Statistical research, paid for by 


the studio 


proved that in one generation 
the movies lost two thirds of their cus 
tomers and survived only because a satis 
factory birth rate provides new 
| 


patrons 
for the seats left empty when people ar 
rive at the age of discretion . The 
movies live on children from the ages of 
ten to nineteen 

Even when they show highly adult pic 
tures, some exhibitors are so bemused by 
the myth that they resort to banal bally 


hoo. On the marquee of some movie 
houses showing Tyrone Guthrie’s Oedipus 
Rex the film was described flatly as being 
about a man who “murdered his father 
and married his mother 

The influence of the myth can debase 
the works of the greatest playwrights 
Consider the case of two of Shaw’s plays 
Pygmalion was made into a movie during 
the Depression. It was a modest-budget 
small-screen, black-and-white production 
but good acting and intelligent directing 
created a memorable picture that played 
all over the world and is still being re 
vived as a classic. Pygmalion was also 
converted into one of the excellent, and 
most successful, musicals of all time, My 
Fair Lady 


When Hollywood decided to film an 


MACLEAN'’S 


other Shaw play, Saint Joan, it got the 
full myth-approved treatment, starting 
with a circus-like “talent search” in many 
countries to pick the girl for the title role 
It was produced in full color for wide 
screens and released with much fanfare 
But it was a badly made, tasteless film 

- and it flopped 

What happened to the movies is to 
some extent happening to other media 
[he producers aim at a great mass mar 
ket; they achieve a “mass minority” mat 
ket and drive away the larger part of the 
potential audience. Of course it is often 
alleged that “good” or “mature” offerings 


Is this true? 


ire box-office poison 

It is certainly true that audiences accus 
tomed to adolescent fare may not im 
mediately welcome a program that makes 
more demands on intelligence. But given 
an opportunity, people will respond to 
good entertainment in numbers far larger 
than most of us realize 

\ while ago we were astonished to hear 
that when university professors began to 
book like The Red and the 
Black on a New 


at six o'clock in the morning, 


GISCUSS a 
York television station 
thousands 


ee ee eae 


Confession story 


An analyst 

is one 

to whom 
You pay 

a fancy fee 
For learning 

what your neighbors 
Would gladly 

hear for free. 


R. H. Grenville 


of people not only got up to listen but 
rushed out to buy more copies of Sten 
dhal’s classic than had been sold for 
years 

Perhaps books have had a stronger de 
fense against the myth than have other 
art forms. The works of serious writers 

Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, John Dos 
Passos, to name only a few have sold 
as well as, and have endured longer than, 
the gilded trash that is still published to 
appeal to infantile tastes 

What about music? Before radio the 
few great orchestras in North America 
Early in the his 
tory of radio, William Paley, then presi 


dent of CBS, for once ignoring the myth 


lived precarious lives 


decided to broadcast the New York phil 
Soon other broad 
What has been the re 
sult? In twenty years, on a continent that 


harmonic concerts 


casters followed 


had not been noted for musical taste, not 
only was a sizable audience won for good 
music on radio, but box-office sales for 
symphony have high 


concerts risen as 


as $60 million a year. In spite of all tie 
uproar about rock-and-roll, more people 
buy concert works than the recordings ot 
Elvis Presley and his contemporaries 

Yes, there are indications that the myth 
is being dissolved. But it is a slow process, 
and while it immensely 
harmful to a nation’s cultural well-being 
Perhaps the story of how the myth came 
to be born will speed up the process, as 
the purveyors of entertainment and in- 
formation realize that most 
people with thirteen-year-old minds are 
thirteen years, old. 


Survives it 1S 


come to 
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Corvair’s instant sensation was nine years in the planning! That fact 
comes home to you the moment you take the wheel. Here, you dis- 
cover, is no hasty compromise with economy. Here’s a compact built 
to do everything you ask of acar... 























and better. Specific rear-engine 
design gives unshakeable traction. Specific design Unistrut Body 
by Fisher is rattle-free, for life. Specific design Quadri-Flex suspen- 
sion gives a ride rivalling many cars in the “luxury” class. Yes, Corvair 
has been an instant sensation twice: First, with the family-styled 
4-Door Sedans, now with the sporty 2-Door Club Coupes. And no 
wonder! All four Corvairs give you room, ride, comfort, thrift and 
pure driving pleasure far beyond what other compacts offer you. 





ECONOMY! Here's the key to Corvair’s unmatched performance! It's a 
spirited, silent, air-cooled, aluminum Turbo-Air 6, built to give you far greater gas mileage than 
any conventional car can offer. It’s in the rear for many wonderful reasons. 











BY CHEVROLET 
































HEAT! Even starting 
cold, you're enjoying full force heating 
within seconds, in Corvair. 





ANT STOPS! Corvair's full-size 
bonded Satety-Master brakes and brilliant balance 
give you sure, straight-line stops every time 





eB >» 
we > 


CONVENIENCE! With one easy motion, you can increase Corvair’s 
Carrying area by a tremendous 17.6 cubic feet. Just flip down tne rear seat for extra flat, con 
venient loading space. 


———— = re 
SEAS SASS 





Model iliustrated: Corvair 700—4-door sedan. 


INSTANT POPULARITY! No wonder all four Corvairs are causing 


such a sensation! Both the 4-Door Sedan and the 2-Door Club Coupe are actually big 
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cars every way except size. You get big-car ride, big-car room, big-car performance, 
together with delightful small-car cost and economy! 








M. ° No Jacksons for sale dently taken at that time.—G. J. DUNCA® 
NLAILD AS continued from page 4 VANCOUVER 


In Background (Jan. 30) T noticed a little 





item that I was stirring up business by ~ I think you are a few years out. There 
selling paintings on a six-months-to-pay are two Model T Fords in the picture and 
a basis. I did extend that privilege to one they didn’t come out in the U.S. untii 
person only. It was not a general invita- October 1908 and likely a little later in 
Foal tion and besides I have nothing left to sell Canada. The two in the picture I would 
Sorry \. Y. JACKSON, MANOTICK, ONT take to be 1913 or 1914 models 
— JACK BRAY, LONG BRANCH, ONT 
RE YOUR EDITORIAL, Must a Good When I forget the land Jackson's on hire purchaser Back- 
. ( ti Be Ready 1 IK H Vy infant feet once trod, ground s reporte “ The post office at left in the distance 
Brot! Ja Pert I May 1 he { was built in I911. Street cars came in 
n f fit 1 pal In some cold foreign sod, Can you date the photo? 1908. The high-level bridge was finished 
tic Canadiar Yo Can i ! my fellow mer in 1913. The cars are coming from the 
' ny ind God Your picture of Prince Arthur (Canada direction of the high-level bridge, which 
price f carol Hun Finds Her Own Pepys, Jan. 16) depicting they most likely crossed. H. R. M¢ 
wiat tulast nd h t. It aot Dike Be RDNER, QUALICUM BEACH, B.« “a procession in Edmonton in 1906” was KERNAN, EDMONTON 
f N ( taken in the town of Strathcona, Alta. 
i ( i — ee Zel in answer a Who's right? Our original informatior 
( nadiat C ! I innot | was from the custodians ot the Ernest 
1 sister i tne Brown collection of photographs, now 
* ¥o : I O f pt t owned by the Alberta government. Strath 
\ ( } ” . t ti cond, once a Separate mun ipality on the 
! ' BEF ) south side of the Saskatchewan River, is 
P } I B. BURL nf ELES, ¢ if now part of Edmonton. The top-hatted 
1 ; figure in the lead car is probably foo Old 
mark and Iwo “enemies” at Caen to be Prince Arthur before the First War 
He was born in 1883. We lean toward 
} H ‘ id Col. ¢ P reader Duncan's explanation: its Arthu 
f ( > Breako Fala Jar 30) vice-regal (1911-16) father, in Strati 
lhen nf H ertainly right in his comments re The new post office is at left rear. — A. R. cona (now Edmonton), but probably later 
Where hort garding the bombing of Canadian troops MUTTART, BRANTFORD, ONT than 1912 
VV ive land t he 8th USAF. I caught my packet 
WW re first drewn eat fron I Americans just outside Caen “ When Prince Arthur made his visit in Fires in Alberta 
Vill be mv erlast when the 2nd Armored Brigade was very 1906 I was one of a troop of RNWMP 
Unels / neul obliterated. I recall that the troops that escorted his carriage from the CPR Fires are burning briskly throughout all 
i u ’ te é VE isking tl nselve Do we have to station at Regina to Government House \iberta as outraged ciuzens apply the 
We come} f fight Jerry and the Americans? LARRY He was quite a young man at the time torch to the Jan. 30 Maclean’s carrying 
MACDONALD, OTTAWA and he wore the uniform of a Hussar the story, Backstage with Alberta’s new 
‘ | officer. In 1912, his father, the Duke of different, lieutenant - governor. It was 
u rhe on } “ Maclean haus done it again! Thank Connaught then governor - general of abominable, despicable and venomous, 
l for making available excerpts from Co Canada. made a tour of the west. He was and completely unworthy of a publication 
tre lands ! Stacey's dramatic official story EDWARD it the Calgary Stampede and visited Ed that calls itself Canada’s national maga 
lo ” P. FORD, MONTREAL monton. The photo in question was evi zine F. M. GERRIE, EDMONTON. *& 








} MOVING HAD STANLEY 
STEAMING 


When he had to move, Stanley blew 





a gasket. It may have been the ‘’good 
old days’ but to Stanley, moving was 
ghastly. 

But now Canadians have said good- 
bye to the bygone days. When you 
move, go modern, go carefree... call 
Allied Van Lines — the pacesetter in 
long distance moving. Allied agents 
provide the latest techniques in moving, 
packing * and storing. 

Look for your local Allied Mover in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE . . . LINKED BY 
TELETYPE FOR “ON-TIME” MOVING 


~awee . “a » . ) BiLt MASON *Allied agents across Canada now offer 
? e a : . NEW-PAK ... the latest advance in packing 
% > ‘ - « methods. Safer! Cleaner! 
e 
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How a big-city police force really works continued from page 14 




































‘ . . » ss ° 
‘One ingenious criminal used a movie camera to photograph storekeepers opening their safes”’ 
cize us for various reasons. But I do feel with a telescopic lens, used to photograph banks to show that a cheque has been trength of twenty-five hundred, operat 
hat much of the criticism is not due to storekeepers from a discreet distance as certified ing On an annual budget of fourteen mil 
our errors or poor judgment, but because they opened their safes. thus giving him To frustrate such sophisticated crimin ion dollars. These men and women have 
of misunderstanding. Most citizens are the combination. We've caught forgers als as well as carry on all the other a lot more on the ball than mere muscle 
naware of the countless problems we vith elaborate mechanical devices for re police duties which I have mentioned and brawn. Many of them are specialists 
face in policing a large city producing the intricate markings used by earlier—Metro Toronto Police has a total serving on squads and bureaus organized 
Consider the sheer magnitude of ou 
sk—to protect the lives and property = 
14% million people in an area of 245 
uare miles, COntaining properly assess 
( it > or Protecting life nd 
rope OV i lot of ound, suc 
ipervising five hundred thousand regis WATCH 
tered vehicles as they travel twenty-five YOUR 
fred miles of roads. This entails hand 
Out SIX ired tho nd traffic tags \ 
ni trvengning treaty thous es SAVINGS GO UP — 
lents W ire responsible for en / 
yrcin st of municipal by 
na wions provineck and 
fede i ¢ e s the Canadian 
( min Cod ( iminal offense e less 
ero thal 1On-Cc I ones, t t we 
dled thi ven thousand crimini 
n ave of one hun 
lred a 1 tl h ne and Skill 
oO inves tie 
Like ¢ \ Toronto | I 
hare of nin rdere It eves 
urglars, holdup men, blackmailers, pick } 
pockets, hoplitters irsOnists cheque A 





rtists, embezzlers, confidence men, sex 


perverts, abortionists, drug peddlers 
The modern criminal is difficult to 
catch because he has become smarter and 


more skilled and takes advantage of the 


Its often hard 





O te the diffe twardly at least 
between a “successful” criminal and 
espectable citizen. Twenty-nine-year-old 
Kenneth Leishman of Winnipeg, who is =e 
' A ' = ABE BRAEBB SE SHBERREER ES ERERE EERE EERE ER SE ER EERE =H SH SR GS ER = SO = S © 
now in the penitentiary, used to drive his 


sack Cadillac from his suburban home 
to the airport, board a plane for Toronto 
ent another expensive, conservative-look 
ng car when he arrived, check in at an 
exclusive hotel, make an appointment 
with the manager of a large bank, rob 


1im and then hop the first flight back to 
Winnipeg 

More and more crimes are carefully 

| t 


planned. The big-time crook doesnt act 


1 Open a Personal 


e Ai Guing A count 
on impulse. He blueprints each stage of 


operation like a businessman planning for paying pr rsonal and house 


i major sales campaign. The trio who re 


hold bills. You will find you 


TRY THE ROYAL BANK seldom need to draw from 


i ‘ 


cently stole thirty thousand dollars from 
the Hospital for Sick Children, for ex- 


mple, first showed up at the hospital on 





Thursday morning, carrying tools and your savings. 


PO, Keep your O4 ing 


ladder They explained that they were 


electricians, who had been asked to ex 


ACCOUNT PLAN 





imine the wiring n the walk-in vault 











Once inside the vault, they tampered with 


the locking mechanism so that it would 
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ypen easily at I I ome future saving. Having two account ’ 
me hen 1 ould be convenient to Wis 
} acn fot! 1 lifferent wirne 
ake the | On Sund ich . : ; a 
y at hospit hev ret gives voursavings areal chat 
ressed I ons¢ I t ness t 
j j } te or w Vif Y cr ] 1 {7 if 
pped nto \ n C Ww 1th 1 lla ep ItS 
oot o eathe here f € 1 
“ap plus the interest they earn. 
, . op ) k 
loror S 
The e t ed } ’ 
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i We é ’ 
1 { = , , 
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fi THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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( ephor ) f 
W 1 or ‘ ho j , 
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f py elephone es. He ‘ 
ster n on the conversations / 
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Some of the difficulty can be blamed on 
' cont yn the law and en 
forcement of the Whenever people 
oO spect a law, they become angry 
I wish they would realize that we 
ike tl t we only enforce 
Under our democratic system it’s 
ossible to ge of unpopular laws. But 
Ol " tatute remains on the books 
( Tice we are required to up 

\) 
Speak of here are at least 
vo change { would like to see made 
”~) po it c | L n is hi i 
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MAKE IT HOT 
Cil or Gas Warm Air Heating 
Electric and Gas Ranges 


MAKE IT CONVENIENT 


‘ “*Bilt-In’’ Oven, Freezer 
and Refrigerator—the 
last word in convenience 





Make yours c 
ator, freezer, 
by GILSON 


is nothing to be had of finer quality or with more modern 


MAKEIT = 
= ——" 


Washer-Dryer 
Wringer-Type ny 
Washers 








MAKE IT COLD 


Home Freezers 
Refrigerators 











GILSON-equipped home—furnace, refriger- 
washer, dryer, even air-conditioner, all made 


and enjoy carefree living all year round. There 


ideas, anywhere on the market—AND they are positively 
the biggest dollar-value anywhere— built for a lifetime. Ask 
your nearby GILSON DEALER to show you. 


GILSON... AN ALL CANADIAN COMPANY WITH TOP FLIGHT PRODUCTS 


— 








GO GILSON...NO NEED TO GO FURTHER 
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GILSON MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. GUELPH, ONTARIO. 
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citizen should be required to give his 
name and address to the police, upon 
request. At present, nobody is obliged to 
give us this information. The Crimina 
Code gives us the right to investigate any 
body suspected of having committed a 
crime or about to commit a crime. But 
for some reason, we can't insist that the 
questioned party identify himself. To me 
this constitutes a legal loophole through 
which a guilty person may escape arrest 
I should say that most good citizens read 
ily answer questions we put to them. One 
of the most vocal opponents to our re 
quest that people be required to identify 
themselves is a well-known professor of 
law. [ll put this question to him. “Sup 
posing there had been two or three break 
ins in your neighborhood during the past 
few weeks and suddenly, one night, you 
look out your living-room window and 


you notice two strange characters loite: 
ing near your house. Would you rey 
would you not—want the police to ask 
them who they are and what they're doing 
near your home? Or, suppose some indi 
vidual was standing near where a swas 
tika had just been painted on a syna 
gogue. Should this individual not be re 
quired to give his name and address?” | 
am most certainly not suggesting that we 
deprive the people of Canada of their 
rights and liberties, but it is my belief 
that we are being prevented from giving 
our citizens the degree of protection they 


deser ve 


Why not wire tapping? 


Much has been written recently about 
wire tapping. This privilege would give 
the police a powerful weapon in the 
constant, uphill struggle against crime 
which is increasing yearly over the whole 
North American continent, and would 
help control widespread gambling opera 
tions (an acknowledged breeding ground 


or crime) by professional gamblers. In 


1957 a special three-man tribunal was set 
up in the United Kingdom to report and 
make recommendations on telephone tap 
ping. The tribunal stated that interception 
of telephone conversations and _ letters 
had produced no harmful consequences 
but had proven effective in detecting 
major crime and dangers to state secur 
ity. It further stated that telephone 
tapping had proven particularly useful in 
frustrating diamond smuggling. It reveal 
ed that every wire tap in the year 1957 
with one exception, had led to an arrest 
Between the years 1953 and 1956 the 
London police had arrested fifty-seven 
percent of the dangerous criminals whose 
telephones were tapped 

We police are grateful for the assist 
ance given by the press. However, many 
headlines tend to mislead. A few months 
ago this glaring headline appeared in the 
press: CHARGES POLICE HELD GUN 
AT HEAD. The impression created by 
the headline and story was that a twenty 


\ 


year-old motorist had a gun held at hi 


head by policeman simply because h 


had disregarded a detour sign. This story 


aroused a great deal of public indigna 


tion The police force was attacked 
editorials and in letters to editors. The 
Association for Civil Liberties issued 


statement, “It is appalling to think that 


in this day and age one can actually have 


a gun pointed at his head by a police 
man 
Now, let me tell you the police side 


of the same incident, which has neve! 


been publicized he young motorist 


crashed into a detour sign and was given 


a signal to stop by a police officer on 


duty. He disregarded the officer anc 
three times tried to manoeuvre his 


into position to get away. Finally, he 
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ntending to ru down. As the ca 
pproached, the officer pulled out hi 
in and ordered the motorist to halt. In 
ependent witnesses w all this happen 
should be explained furthe hat ‘ 
outh v no ordinar otorist. It s 
er disco ed tl nch w it wa 
but Tc nis a I \ lriving 
hile c C led i 
hree-month | preced he detour 
yn incid ha 1 h going 
hrough OF nd rathe nts 
peedin carele | ) npersonating 
n officer n¢ Ci i irom a service 
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s Only fe hours befor ie crashed 
- po LL \ ii . 
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» give me r When t outl 
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ct whict I papers ¢ | ored 
bi d deer le t p 

Here inotl n ce of whe he 
Olice were nnec ily given yack 
ve. Last July a front e headline read 
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The truth 


BEATEN INSENSIBLE IN OF 
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f the matte that—despite the head 
ne—no me of our force n 
olved in thi I oO i € n in 
le area at th C 

The headline ised en ely on the 
omans vague itement she had 
een attacked by a man “dressed some- 


ung like a policeman 


Since many newspaper readers only 
an headlines, I'm sure that to this day, 
ousands of citizens have the impres- 


ion that one of our men assaulted an 


inocent woman. We've never found the 
leged assailant 

Some TV programs accurately portray 
olice work, but others are misleading 





lason, you cant I r€ \ that 
olice tectives are of dumb 
lucks who have to depend on a brilliant 
rivate eye to do their job for them. You 
iV also get the impression that ou ie- 
«tives spend most of their time in ex 
@nsive bars or posh apartments—with a 
BXy. streamlined blonde within easy 


Olved by persistent, systematic investiga- 
ion We also feel that TV cour 
Cénes showing a witness being bullied by 
work No 


Manadian judge would tolerate a witness 


troom 


counsel hinder Oul 


@ing abused, yet the impact of TV is 
wich that I'm sure many potential wit 
esses refrain from coming’ forward 
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rough fear of having to undergo an 
ordeal I 


in the courtroom 


Perhaps the abundance of crime stories 


on TV is, to some extent, responsible for 
the public’s apathy to real crimes. Nowa 
people seem to accept crime 


aS a heces ry evil 


hey rarely get excit 


ed about it except when they themselves 


—or their close friends—have been vic 

timized. Most of the time they regard 

law-breaking and law enforcement as 

none of their business. Unhappily, this 
| { | 1 1 


attitude doesn't make the policeman’s job 


any easiel or safe! 
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PILKINGTON GLASS LIMITED, 165 BLOOR STREET EAST, TORONTO, ONTARIO « 
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As far back as 1781, the 


with its cargo 


Indies 


made its first 


Penzance, a tiny seaport in England, 


where Mister Lemon Hart conducted 


thenow 


Through the centuries, Lemon Hart 


nas been rec j 


all Imported run 


windjammer 
of rum from the West 


landfall at 


world-famous businessin rum. 


ognized as the finest of 
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DEMERARA OR JAMAICA 


Have a GOOD RUM. for your money 





HAVE YOUR BEST SUMMER EVER 


Really live. Enjoy the fun of going 
places, doing things. It’s so easy in 
Ontario. Start your best summer 


ever 


explore 


ONTARIO 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL A 





by mailing the coupon below. 
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v __ 
Onta 4 Parliament Bidgs., Toronto, Ont a. 


KNOW ONTARIO BETTER 


PUBLICITY, Hon. Bryanl. Cathcart, Minister 





just before Christmas. On Centre Avenue, 
a twenty-two-year-old man slipped up 
behind a woman, put one hand over her 
mouth and grabbed for her purse with 
the other. As she struggled with the thief, 
she screamed loudly for heip. Two men, 
less than twenty yards away, stood watch- 
ing for several seconds, then nonchalant- 
ly sauntered off. A few later, on 
King Street East, a young man with 
blonde hair and a red windbreaker picked 
up a and 
kicking, an 


days 
busy 


carried her, 

entire city 
Then he raped 
a move to help her 


ten-year-old girl 


screaming and 
block to a 


her 


school yard 


No one made 
Our investigation of this rape case was 
handicapped by still another kind of pub 


the reluctance of people to 


ic apathy 


ct 
ct as 


different 
publicity; 


witnesses. They give us 
like the 


afford to 


reasons. Some don't 


some say they can't lose pay 


while testifying in court; others are afraid 
the accused, or members of his gang, will 
harm them. (I've this to 


law-abiding citizen.) In my 


never known 
happen to 


opinion, none of these reasons is good 


enough. The citizen has a definite obliga- 
tion to help the police apprehend a sus- 
pect and to assist the court in determin- 
ing his innocence or guilt. The willing 
ness of witnesses to testify would lighten 
the policeman’s job, because, in almost 
every serious crime, somebody can give 
the police some useful information. Often 
there’s at person knows 
Yet, when our detec 
door-to-door canvass 
on King Street to elicit information about 


least one who 
who the culprit is 
tives conducted a 
the rapist in the red windbreaker, nobody 
would talk 

It was an all-too-typical reaction, and 
yet I don’t want to leave the impression 
that all citizens are uncooperative. Re 
cently, Board of Commissioners of 
began giving citations to indivi 
duals who have helped the police in some 
outstanding During the few 
thirty awards made. One 
went to a cab driver who had helped an 


our 
Police 
Way first 
months were 
officer arrest a violent suspect and receiv- 
broken 
was won by 


ed a nose for his pains; anothe: 


The coward in the petticoat 


Punishing a man guilty of coward 
battle is 

But it not 
been so. In the mid - eighteenth 
century, for instance, at 
British soldier in Canada 


ice In usually a grim 


business. has always 


least one 
Was sen 
tenced to a form of punishment as 
bizarre and amusing as it was 
effective. 

He was found guilty of coward- 
ice during the Massacre of Bloody 
Creek N.S., in 
1757 punishment 


near Bridgetown, 
His and 


recorded in 


trial 
the historical 
journal of Captain John Knox 
10th—One of 
grenadiers, who deserted his party 
when attacked 
this after- 


immediately 


were 


December our 


on the 8th instant, 
by the enemy, returned 


noon and was con- 
fined.’ 
14th 


yesterday a 


December Severe frost 


and snow: court-mal 
tial sat on the grenadier, for ab 
the &th 


by the 


command on 

attacked 

found 
think 


senting his 
instant, 
enemy; he 


when 


was guilty of 


cowardice, and | the par 


For little-known humorous 


of Canada’s colorful past Maclean’s will pay $50. 


material and 


Ave Toronto 
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mail to Canadianecdotes, 
Vo contributions 


ticular punishment, ordered for 
discernment in 
the court, their 
ran thus: ‘It is tie opin 


ion of the court that the prisoner ts 


him, 
the 


evinces great 
members of 
sentence 
a notorious coward, and they sen- 
tence him to ride the wooden horse 
half an 
with a 
broom in his 


day for six 
petticoat on him, a 
hand, and a paper 
pinned on his back, bearing this 
inscription: Such Is The Reward 
Of My Merit’.” 

“The 


ed, to 


hour every 


days, 


sentence was duly execut- 
mirth of 


the 


the inexpressible 


the whole garrison, and of 
women In particular.” 
In a 


Captain 


later his 


Knox 
“This poor 


entry in journal, 
said 
ellow on many sub- 
sequent occasions approved himself 
a remarkable gallant soldier, inso 
much that I have heard his Cap- 
tain (now a Field Officer) say, that, 
if he was ordered on any desperate 
service, he could wish all his party 
as well to be depended upon.’ 


GEORGE F. HALI 


or dramatic incidents out 
Indicate source 
481 University 


returned 
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had gone to the rescue of a woman being 
molested 

Ironically, some of our most eagel 
helpers are seasoned criminals. Not long 
ago, a veteran thief reported to us that 
he had taken shelter in the basement of 
a building one rainy night and noticed a 
machine gun and several automatic revol 
vers hidden in a corner. We picked them 
up. Another person, who has served time 
gave us a complete run-down on a man 
and-wife shoplifting team. They were 
irrested with a thousand dollars’ worth of 
soods with the store tags still attached. 

Actually, most professional criminals 
ion't dislike the police. They accept being 
caught as a normal occupational risk and 
they won't resent it, provided the police 
" 


officer has their respect. A few months 


ago, a murderer who had just been sen 
tenced to death told the detective who 
had caught him, “I got no beef against 
you guys. You've been decent to me 

The public’s indifference to the law and 
Jaw enforcement is, in some degree, a re 
flection of modern society. Today, there 
| authority 


Seems to be a resentment of al 
ll or hockey 


and discipline Go to a footba 
Zame and notice how consistently the 
feferees are booed by the crowds. Many 
parents are loathe to correct their chil 
dren. Recently I was in a supermarket 
when a five-year-old child placed a jar 
of jam in his mother’s shopping cart. She 
returned it to the shelf, and he gave her 
a sharp kick in the shin. The mother did 
nothing to him, except smile and pretend 
it didn’t hurt. I can’t help wondering 
what violence this child is going to resort 
to later in life, when he finds there are 
all kinds of things he can’t have 


I think that many parents unconscious 
ly implant in their children a feeling of 
intagonism toward the police which stays 
with them for the rest of their lives 
Fathers spend a lot of time motoring with 
their children. It’s not uncommon for 


them to refer to traffic officers as “speed 


cops” and to ask the children to keep 
their eyes peeled for them as they exceed 
the speed limit hus, the police officer 
is being presented to the impressionable 
child as a threatening, hostile figure who 
is to be outsmarted on every possible 
occasion. And you'd be surprised by the 
number of parents who use the policeman 


as a bogeyman. Actually, in all my years 


Of police work, I have yet to see an offi- 
ter being unkind to a child. It’s a com- 
mon sight, in our various police stations, 
to see officers treating lost children to 
ice cream and other goodies—all paid for 


out of their own pockets 

Perhaps the greatest disservice some 
parents do to their children today ts to 
deprive them of proper guidance and 
supervision during thet idolescence 
Many of these youngsters get into trouble 
and are seen by our Youth Bureau. We 
recently had a thirteen-year-old boy who, 
in a three-month period, was charged with 
five different offences, including the use 
of force to take a wallet from another 
child and stealing from newspaper coin 
boxes and parked automobiles. The boy 
had no father and his mother worked 
every night until ten. Whenever we ap 

ie 


prehended the child, the mother became 


abusive My boy vouldn't do such a 
thing,” she would protest You fellows 
are always picking on him.” We picked 


ip a thirteen-year-old girl in a restaurant 
for being drunk. She had several boy 
friends, some of them twenty-one years 
old, whom she entertained in her own 
home. There was always a generous sup 
ply of liquor on hand. The girl had all 
this freedom because her mother was 


dead and her father worked a night shift 


Many people think the police should 


spend a lot of time and money preventing 
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delinquency by organizing a string of At a recent international meeting of vision of neophyte officers. Within a yeat 
youth clubs. I disagree. Don’t misunder police officers one of the speakers said or two, we can tell which recruits will 
stand me—I think boys’ clubs are whole- “Many senior police officers spend more develop into good officers and which ones 
some and beneficial. In fact, our police time attending recreational and _ social will not. You seldom have to fire an un 
force is active in youth work in a limited work seminars than they do teaching promising policeman he drops out on 
way. But I don't think youth clubs are rookie constables how to handle the bel his own. There’s a reason for that: the 
our responsibility. As I’ve said before, ligerent young loudmouth who is raising work has so many disadvantages that 
the police job is to prevent crime, enforce merry hell in the neighborhood.’ Only a person who loves it stays with it 
the law, protect the lives and property As chiet of Metropolitan Toronto Po Consider all the difficulties. A wel 
of citizens and apprehend criminals. The ice, I hope I never lose sight of the planned and well-regulated family life is 
operation of clubs for potential delin- importance of, giving rookie constables impossible. Nine out of ten policemen 
quents is a job for other community o1 proper and adequate training. The entire will work on shifts and on most week 
ganizations. We're spread out thinly future of our force depends upon the ends during their career on the force 


enough, without taking on added duties quality of our training and the super- When an officer kisses his wife good-by 
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Truth... Duty... Valour 


Heads up, armis swinging, pride showing in their step, these cadets of the 
Canadian Services Colleges are on the march to a promising future. 


Back of their training is the past, with noble and exacting traditions that 
shape their lives as they receive their university education. 


Ahead lie rewarding careers as officers in the Navy, Army and Air Force. 


Each year carefully selected numbers of young men from 











high schools across Canada are enrolled to train...to prove them- 
selves worthy of this position of trust and leadership 


and of the motto of the Canadian Services Colleges: 


Truth... Duty... Valour 


The next course commences in the fall 
of 1960. Applications will be 
accepted up to July Ist, 1960. 
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For full details enquire now at one of your local ROTP SELECTION BOARD, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Armed Services recruiting stations, or write to the ; " . 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 





ROYAL ROADS ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 
VICTORIA, B.C. OF CANADA 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO TS-59-4CHG 
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“ “CONFESSION ? — Ask 


\ The Man 








‘3 En 
rt ™ CORBETT ere MRT 
( holi ( if i t r 
ror | } 
tr r 
Bur wl | Why 
I conwre ¢ ly | 
\ tne 7 nw p« ( f on 
id heres what he wi ) Sin is 
nm oftense a if God i be for 
given by God. I Cit not an, who 
aete ) rorgivene I st 
obtained. Christ plainly pointed this o 
oo | Hi, pOWEI H Apostle ind 
rneu essors to forgive sins or to 
refuse forgivenes 
W ho ins you shall tors Chr 
uid, “they are forgiven them; whose 
sins VO Mali re in ey are Line 
(John 20:21-23). Thus Christ authorized 
tn Apostles, and their successors, to 
pardon or to deny pardon as they judge 
the sinner W ythy or unworti l¢ iO 
I rhe I id ro Ki W wh Ne w ¢ 
forgivin the secret disposition yf 
he nner ni rro rd willl 1eSs 
t pair the wrong done to! neighbor 
by hi ns. Who c { make thi$ known 
but the sinner himself—and what 1s this 
but Contessiotr 
B Confession he Sacrament of 
Penan is only one of the seven Sacra 
ments Christ left in His Church. Yes, 
even—no mo ind no less! Christ's 
i of Oot merely essage to be 
acce] but a life be lived—trom the 
cI ile t the ive. Chi § seven Sacra- 
ment re the answer to mans seven 
basic needs 
Man is born, but he needs to be reb l 
a Christian in the Sacrament of Bapt 
He is nourished, but he 1 is Christian 
nour ment in Holy ¢ munion, the 
sact l f at | I He Ow 
row be rengtl 
istian life b e€ oa n 
il H IS r cise 
1 cl | tO sin 4) { ‘5 





SUPREME 


Who Goes There!” / 








tive of Christian life, and this he finds 





e Sacrament of Penance 
Man lives in society which needs 
orricial O promot ne ( mon good 
ind for his life in the Church, he finds 
officials provided by the Sacrament of 
Orders. He perpetuates the human race 


in marriage, which Christ made the Sac- 
rament of Matrimony 


And at death he 


needs consolation and strength for the 
st dread hour which he finds in the 
ast Anointing—the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction 
Would you like to know more about 
each of the seven Sacraments? How they 


can neip yo to meet the seven basic 


lf u 
needs of your life? Then write today for 


a free pamphlet which gives important 


information concerning them for 


Pamphlet No. MM-5 
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RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
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STOP CORNS! 
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ER -FAST. 
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For the faste 
from pain and one of 
the quickest ways ol 
removing corns 
use Super-Soft Dr. 
Scholl's Zine 
world’s largest 
selling foot aids. 
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Ask your Doctor or Druggist 


GARLIC IS 


GOOD FOR YOU 
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AN’S 


j 


she doesn’t when 


mul 


in the morning, know 


she’s going to see him again. If a 


der, a kidnaping or any other important 
rime breaks, entire squads of officers are 


around the clock, gath- 


ering evidence while it’s still hot. Some 
nes this means going for forty-eight 
hours without sleep. One of our men re 


cently hid out for days in the apartment 


of a wanted criminal, awaiting his return 


He existed on a meagre diet, in a cold 


room, without a telephone. His wife knew 
nothing of his whereabouts, except that 
he was “staking out a joint When 
detectives don't return home on schedule, 
their wives switch on their radios to 
hear if a murder or serious holdup has 
taken place. If it has, and the suspect 


is known to be a hardened and trigger- 


happy criminal, the anxiety of the wives 


deepens 

Policemen must often forfeit the cele- 
brations which are enjoyed by other 
people. Most work Christmas and New 


Year's days. I recall how I celebrated one 


Year's Eve 


ed wife decided to observe their 


New A man and his estrang- 
reunion 


by having a little private party in a hotel 


room. The party ended by the husband 
killing himself, but not before he had 
stabbed his wife sixty times. I came upon 
their ghastly remains just as a clock out- 
side was striking midnight. 

Being a policeman means that you are 
often the harbinger of bad news. On 


miany Occasions officers have had to tell 
parents that their children have been kill- 
ed in an accident. I remember a boy who 
slipped off his bicycle, because it was too 
large, and was crushed to death beneath 
a passing truck. For two weeks, the lad’s 
father had planned to add lifts to the 
could reach them comfor- 
The father burst into tears when 
the know that he will 
spend the rest of his life blaming himself 
for 


pedals, so he 
tably 


he heard news. I 


his son’s death 
Being a policeman also means risking 
life many times each year. We come 
with 


youl 
in contact characters who are des 
vicious and, sometimes, just plain 


hem will pull a gun on 


perate 
sick. Some of 


without warning. Sergeant of Detec 
his 


you 


tives Eddie Tong, for example, met 


death as he approached a car to ques 


driver, who was acting In a sus 
The occupants of the 
happened to be bank robbers 
Leonard Jackson and Steve Suchan. Tong 
Another 
the force was walking toward 


tion a 
picious manner 
vehicle 
was shot down in cold blood 
member of 
a loiterer on Spadina Avenue, in broad 
to find out if he knew anything 
that had taken place 


He was shot with a 


daylight 
about a burglary 
in the neighborhood 
sawed-off shotgun the man had concealed 
under his coat 

These the 
don't stay in police work unless you really 
like it. As for the advantages, I think the 
main one is that you have that feeling 
of being of service to your fellow citizens. 
Another is that the work is anything but 


re some of you 


reasons 


monotonous. Every day brings with it 
fresh situations, fresh problems, fresh 
challenges. Being a policeman is like con- 
tantly being seated in a theatre, watch- 
ng an absorbing drama unfold before 
vour eyes he dramatts personae are 
ever-changing and of infinite variety. 
Some are ordinary citizens, temporarily 
betrayed by powerful emotions or the 
victims of circumstances beyond their 


control. Others are ruthless 


cunning, 


criminals who customarily live by vio- 
lence and chicanery. 

The nside story of how the polic e 
force deals with these diverse characters 
will be told in other instalments in this 
Sé i@és 
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Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) — For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to releve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like ‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!" 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of 2 
famous scientific institute 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. 





Arthritis Pain so bad. 


—elief like “miracle” 




















“I was a victim of arthritis pain for years 
writes Mrs. A. H. L., Hagersville, Ont. ‘Pain 
in my ankles, knees, hips and shoulders was 
so bad I could hardly stand it. I tried many 
things, but the terrible pain never let up untill 
friend persuaded me to try DOLCIN. I'm so 
i I did, fo DOLCIN acted just like i 
racle f relief. I now feel well and happy, 
with DOLCIN the only remedy th eally 
worked f ne in all my years of suffering.” 
If yu too have almost despaired of finding 
fast € elief from the mise f ar 
heur tis sciatica lumbago rsit r 
iscu ns, try DOLCIN at once See 
wt 1 IKE Mrs A H I raise 
Dolcin so highly. Your druggist has DOLCIN 
Tablet 59-2 





po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 











sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth e firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 
oO ock. No VY, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
ing. FASTE is alkaline (non-acid Does 
not sou Checks plate odor” denture 
yreath Get FASTEETH at any drug counter 
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My strange encounter with 


THE DIAMOND KING 


| 
| aoe 


It was an unexpected romantic twist 


Maclean’s article was found 


W here 


this old 


will we 


Robert Kipp is a Winnipeg man 
Kipp Kelly Ltd., 


manufactures separating machines. 


whose company, 
These, Kipp boasts, will “separate 


anything except a man from his 

wife or a Scot from his wallet 
Some John Thoburn 

Williamson 


who discovered a fabulous diamond 


years ago 
the Canadian geologist 
mine in Africa. was looking for 


equipment to separate diamonds 
from the clay in which they are 
He heard of the Kipp Kelly 


separators and invited Kipp to visit 


found 


him at Mwadui, the site of his mine 
One of the few outsiders to get 
inside the high wire fence that 


surrounds Mwadui, Kipp sold two 


machines to Williamson. watched 


native dances, literally walked on 


uncut diamonds that lay only inch 
es below the surface, and was so 
fascinated by what he saw and 
lid that he wrote an article about 


his stay with Williamson, who has 
Since died 

Maclean’s published this article 
under the title, My Strange En 
counter with the Diamond King, in 
July, 1957. After 


heard from friends he hadn't 


it appe ired, Kipp 
seen 
and also from 


since his school days 


prospective customers In many 


parts of the world But the letter 
that surprised him most didn’t reach 
him until January of this year 

t was from Stanton T. Siler, of 
City, Calif who was 
Death Valley 


he came on an old copy of 


Panorama 
when 
Mac- 


prospecting in 


lean’s in an abandoned mine shaft. 
How it got there heaven only 
knows. At any rate, it was the issue 


with Kipp’s article in it. Siler wrote 


Kipp. describing how he picked the 


magazine up in the abandoned 
shaft and adding 
Il own small gold property 
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romantic tale when 
Death Valley 


to an already 


in a mine shaft in 
turn up next? 


here in southern California. The 


quartz yields about an ounce in 
eighty-mesh gold and a commercial 
amount of copper sulphides. Be 
cause the law allows me to dispose 
of the free gold above government 
price, I am therefore very inter- 
ested in milling machinery that will 
concentrate a goodly amount of the 
gold cleanly 


In the 


sent information 


mail in which he 
ibout Kipp Kelly 
machines off to Siler, Kipp sent us 


Same 


i note 
“I have always felt that business 


needs a litthe more romance in it 


he said, “and [ think this letter 
(Siler’s) provides a great deal. I can 
just imagine prospector wearily 


plodding across the dry, hot wastes 
of Death Valley 
pursuit of gold and 


at the 


in the everlasting 
riches; sitting 
bottom of an abandoned 
mine shaft to escape the heat of the 
sun, he finds an old copy of Mac 
lean’s with the story of Kipp Kelly 
Which 


trates the deep penetration of Mac 


machines certainly illus 


lean’s, 





Bob Kipp: from African diamonds 


to California gold, via Maclean’s. 
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RECURRING COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS 


[antigen 'B 
Like a dripping tap, catarrhal germs 
infect your whole system, causing 
headaches, throat and chest conges- 
tion, etc. Taken like ordinary medi- 
cine, this amazing oral vaccine works 
to build up the body’s natural resist- 
ance to germs promotes long- 
lasting relief! No injections safe 
for children. Get Lantigen “B”’ today! 











For FREE BOOKLET on other Lantigen- 
Lantigesic oral vaccines for relief of 
RHEUMATIC-ARTHRITIC PAINS and 
HAY FEVER, write 

SPRINGWOOD PHARMACEUTICALS LTD. 
Saanichton, Victoria, B.C. 


NERVOUS? TENSE? 


RELAXA-TABS 


Calm daytime nerves, sound sleep 
at night are essential to health and 
happiness. Relaxa-Tabs’ exclusive 
DIOX has gently soothing action to 
relieve daytime tension, aid 
nighttime sleep. 





sound 


-?7 


These Springwood products available without 
prescription at all Drug Counters. 
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MACLEAN’S : 
DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME ; 
1 year only $3 : 
Write to: Circulation Manager, ; 

' 
t 
a 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 
These rates good only in Canada 











The Red Cross 
is on the Job 


And you are there too— 
through your financial sup- 
port. It is your help that 
keeps the Red Cross on the 
job—active and strong to 
carry on its many humani- 
tarian endeavours. 


Money alone cannot buy the 
many services and pro- 

rammes provided by the 

ed Cross. Combine it with 
the voluntary effort of 
millions of Canadians, and 
the Red Cross will be able to 
meet its round-the-clock de- 
mands. You can do your 
share by giving a generous 
donation when a volunteer 
Red Cross canvasser 
calls on you. 


Serve again by giving to the 


RED CROSS 


63-60 
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Time to go away—and stay away 
for as long as we feel like it. That's 
what retirement holds out for most 
of us. 

The big question, of course, is— 

Will have the means? In other 
words, if you keep up your present rate 
of saving, will you have 
independence on retirement? 


you 
financial 


If the answer is “‘no’’, you might look 
into the excellent Retirement 
Plans provided by Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities. 


Savings 
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Mail this 


aah Please send me complet 


Age when annu 
UITIES Randeonend 


For example: 


Supposing you are a man of 28 and wish 
to secure an Annuity of $100 per month, 
commencing at continuing as 
long as you live. Your monthly premium 
would be only $14.90. 

AND YOUR PREMIUMS ARE DEDUCTIBLE 
FOR INCOME TAX PURPOSES WITHIN 
CERTAIN LIMITS. 

This is only one example of a govern- 
ment annuity. You can purchase plan 


65 and 


that start at 50, 60 and 65. What’s 
more there is no medical examination 
and the annuity can’t lapse 


coupon for detailed information 
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Probably yu W ee a familiar face among those pictured here. 
Indeed. one of these New York Life Field | nderwriters may 
already ha helped you as he has helped so many others 

in all walks of life 


These New York Life Field Underwriters all established a record 


for business leadership in 1959. In doing so they have won a 
respected standing their own communities. They have earned 
the esteem and goodwill of hundreds of companies and 
individuals whom they have helped achieve greater security 
through ind counsel and properly planned insurance programs, 
These busine leade ire Outstanding examples of what 
we mean when we sas The New York Life agent in your 
c i a good man to know 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Avenue Toronto EM 3-5311 


443 University 
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Our unsinkable sailors 


Roval Oak, 


B.« who does a regular business with 


A golf-course owner nea! 


navy ratings stationed in the area, rented 


out clubs one morning to a foursome of 
sailors. He had seen three of them safely 
off the first tee and returned to the club 


house when the fourth came in with the 


shaft of a driver in one hand and the 
head in the other. The sailor was so pro 
fuse in his apologies over the broken 
club that it was some time before the pro- 
prietor found out what had happened 
“Well Ive 


my mate was 


never played before, sir, and 


showing me the back swing 


v 
3 








and I guess he didn’t give me enough 
room, because I caught him on _ the 
head 

Bystanders had barely brought the club 
owner out of shock when the injured 
sailor showed up—along with the navy 
first-aid man who'd patched him up at 
the navy base and taken him back to the 
golf course—with six stitches in his ear 


and ready for more 


* * * 


There’s a geometrical bargain offered 
by a Saskatoon department store, where 
reads 


a counter card “Nylon oblong 


squares 59c.” 


* a # 
Talk about sky-high markups on drugs 
anything to mollify the 


hasn't done 


wounded pocketbook of a mother in 
Pointe Claire, Que.. who was obliged 
to send one prescription after another to 
the drugstore during a sick spell in the 
family 


Apparently the druggist began 


to feel quite sympathetic, because a card 
was received from him, addressed to the 
“Dear Chris — 


When you 


family’s ailing youngster 
I hope you are feeling better 
are well again, present this card at our 
soda fountain and you will be given a 
free sundae.” Chris is feeling fine now, 
thanks, but 


two months old. 


hasn't collected yet, being 


* * * 


Residents of the Toronto suburb of 
Leaside, like Canadians elsewhere, like 
to speculate loudly about the length of 
time it will take their cars to rot to pieces 
under attack from the salt and calcium 
chloride spread on winter roads. Their 
discussions were whetted this season by 


a notice mailed out by the town works 


PARADI 


Canadian scene. 





department respectfully requesting house d 


holders to refrain from using salt or cal , 

cium chloride on sidewalks for fear o!. 

injuring the concrete rf 
— 6 £ ' 


Sunday is a big day for every membein 
of a parson’s family. One minister irie 
a northeastern Alberta town has become? 
used to having his tiny daughter hustle uf 
from Sunday school to help her father’! 
shake hands with the congregation or 
the way out of church. He was a bit taker 
aback one recent Sunday, however, tc 
notice that his eldest son had also joinec 
the line and was busily collecting from 
customers on his paper route whom hé 
had missed the day before on his regula 
rounds 

* * * 


One weekend after winter had put < 
solid freeze on the Prairies, a Winnipegget 
and several guests lounged in his warm 
living room, staring out through the pic 
ture window across the blizzard - swept 


patio, reminiscing fondly of summer 
barbecues. “Boy, I can smell those steaks 
sizzling now,” the host exclaimed, then 
suddenly sitting up demanded, “And why 


not?” While his guests watched pop-eyed 

















he donned ski clothes, trundled his barbe- 
cue out of the garage onto the patio, 


stoked her up and stood there defiantly in 





the nineteen-below cold until he had 
grilled steaks to perfection for everyone. 
The guests cheered him for his heroism 
but remained judiciously inside to enjoy 


their steaks. 
- * * 


A Windsor commuter whose work shift 
starts late, after the parking lots near his 
job are filled, got so many tickets for 





street parking that he finally decided to 
leave his car at home. Next day he step- 
ped off the curb with his thumb aloft 
and noticed too late that the approaching 
car was a police cruiser. Result: a two- 
dollar fine for hitchhiking. 
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so more like it! Ha = 


aie THAT’S WHY IT’S CANADA’S BEST-SELLING BEER! 


irrent 





*More flavour, more life, more satisfaction ! 









FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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vecipes for Good kood s 
with Coke! 


DELIGHT GUESTS WITH EASY-TO-FIX DISHES FROM ABROAD... 
\ND COCA-COLA, THE WORLD-WIDE FAVOURITE ! 

















CHIL! CON CARNE MEXICALI (Chili Beans with Corn). Mix 1 can 
chili con carne with 2 cups whole kernel corn, 1 cup water, 
sliced ripe olives. Alternate chili mixture with corn chips in 
greased casserole. Bake in 350° oven 30 minutes. Peppery 
dishes like this taste best teamed with Coca-Cola. For the 
pause that refreshes . . . it’s Coke every time. Mealtime or any- 
time, be really refreshed . . . serve Coke. 


AWA 


ois? 


PIZZA ITALIANA (Multi-topping pizza). Make a pie from pizza mix; then 
top each quarter with (1) sliced mushrooms, (2) mozzarella cheese, (3) an- 
chovies, (4) sliced ripe olives. Remember—nothing beats a Coke with 
pizza. In fact, the satisfying goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a favourite 
with any food. It’s so easy to brighten a meal—just serve Coke with it. 
Coke is the delicious refreshment that brings out flavour. 


ALOHA CASSEROLE (Shrimp and Spinach Casserole). A superb 
seafood dish that guests will talk about for days. To 2 cans of 
condensed cream of mushroom soup add 1 cup sour cream, | 
cup sliced mushrooms, 4 cup grated Parmesan cheese, % tsp. 
dry mustard. Heat, then stir in 2 cups of cooked shrimp. Layer 
in serving dish with 1 lb. cooked spinach. Garnish with toasted 
coconut. Serves 6. This ““Specialty”’ is really special served with 
Sey "Coke" or "Coca-Cola''—both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd.—the world's best-loved sparkling drink the cold « risp taste of Coke that so deeply satisfies. 
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